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PITTSBURG LAW CASE. 
Lessee of R. H. Howell, : Circuit Court of U. States, 


vs. for 3d Circuit, | 
Barclay, Florence &$ Cotter. April Sessions, 1829. 


This was an ejectment to recover a messuage, lot, 
piece or parcel of land, lying between Water street and 
the Monongahela river, in the city of Pittsburg. 

The title of the lessor was regularly deduced from 
Alexander Wilson, to whom the late proprietaries (the 
acknowledged owners of the manor of Pittsburg, of 
which the city of Pittsburg and the ground in question, 
made a part), on the 26th of September, 1814, conveyed 
all the ground in the above city, lying between Water 
street and the Monongahela river. 


It appeared in evidence that, on the 22d April, 1784, 
Mr. Francis, the agent and attorney in fact of the Penns, 
employed George Woods, a deputy surveyor, to lay off 
the town of Pittsburg. This duty he performed on the 
Sist of May, 1784, and returned to Mr. Francis a plan 
of the town, which he approved of and confirmed on the 
30th September, in the same year. On the diagram re- 
presenting the survey or plan of this town, was written 
by Mr. Woods, the words **Water street” on a space ex- 
tending along the south front of the row of lots facing 
the Monongahela from Grant street to the junction of 
that river with the Allegheny river. This space was of 
different widths, from about 219 feet at Grant street to 
about £08 feet at West street, its breadth further west 
not being shewn; and it extended from the row of lots 
before mentioned, to the Monongahela river, embracing 
a space of table land from 70 to 80 feet wide in the 
broadest part, to.a few feet in the narrowest, and also 
embracing a steep bank of the river, and the rivét beach, 
which in time of freshes was nearly or quite covered 
with water. 

The town, now city, of Pittsburg, was incorporated 
as a borough by an act of Assembly, passed in the year 
1804, with the usual powers and privileges, and by vari- 
ous ordinances of the corporation, commencing in the 
year 1816, that body exercised acts of ownership over 
this slip of land bounding on the river,by authorising the 
erection of wharfs, exacting tolls, from all persons land- 
ing goods on the beach, &c. 

The plaintiff gave in evidence a written sgreement 
between the agent of the Penns and Craig & Bayard, by 
which the former agreed to sell and convey a certain 
parcel of the ground, afterwards embraced in Wood’s 
plan of the town, lying in a point formed by the junction 
of the rivers Allegheny and Monongahela, bounded on 
two sides by the said rivers, and on the third by the fosse 
of Fort Pitt. Onthe Slst December, 1784, a deed was 
executed by this agent to the said Craig & Bayard, for 
32 lets, as marked and numbered in Wood’s plan, boun- 
ded southerly by the Monongahela river; and on the 2d 
October, 1784, another deed was made to John Ormsby 
for two lots bounded by Front street on the north, and 
on the south by the Monongahela, A number of deeds 
from the Penns to different persons were given in evi- 


dence, hearing different dates, subsequent to the year 


1784, for lots fronting the rivers Monongahela and Al- 

legheny, the former bounding southerly on Water street, 

and the latter, on the river, no street having been mark- 

ed between the tots fronting on that river and the river. 
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Amongst other evidence offered by the defendant’s 
counsel, was the deposition of Samuel Ewalt, for the 
purpose of proving various declarations of George 
Woods, at the time he was engaged in laying off the 
town of Pittsburg in relation to Water street. This 
was objected to, as hear-say evidence of parole declara- 
tiers to explain, or to contradict a written instrument, 
by an agent acting under a limited autherity to lay off 
the town, and nothing else. Cases cited—1 Sergeant & 
Rawle, 526; 4 do. 298; 4 Yeates, 100; 1 do. 284; 2 
Smith’s laws, 256, note; 3 Binney, 175; 3 Munford, 
Mayo vs. Murchy. On the other side were cited: 1 Pe- 
ters, C. C. R. 205: 5 Wheaton, 356; 8 Johnson, 508; 16 
Sergeant & Rawle, 596. 

Wasuineton, (J.) The evidence offered is alto- 
gether inadmissible. ‘The authority of Woods was con- 
fined to the laying off this town, which of course inclu- 
ded the acts of surveying and plotting the lots & streets, 
so as to exhibit a plan of the town. His work when com- 
pleted, was binding upon no person until it received the 
confirmation of the owner of the ground, either expressly 
or to be presumed from his subsequent acts. Woods so 
understood his authority, for he returned the survey soon 
after it was made, to Mr. Francis, who by his letter to 
Woods in Sept.1784,approved&confirmed the same. He 
might have rejected it altogether, had he chosen to do 
so, and directed another survey to be made upon a dif- 
ferent plan. But having confirmed it, it afterwards be- 
came a muniment of title to which the purchasers of 
lots, and all persons connecied with this town, inclu- 
ding the grantors, had a right te look, as evidence of ti- 
tle and by which they were bound. ‘To permit now the 

| parole declarations of Wocds to alter, or in any way to 
| affect this delineation of the town,and this muniment of 
so many titles of which it is the evidence, would be to 
| violate one of the best established rules of evidence,and 
' to let in the most exiensive mischief. It is one thing to 
| prove acts tending to explain and to point out the true 
| boundaries of a survey, and quile another, to give evj- 
| dence of the parole declarations of the officer who made 
| it, which might be misunderstood, and of which purcha- 
sers as well as vendois looking at the plan, and relying 
upon it, could have no notice. Woods was the agent of 
the Penns: but he had no authority to bind them, even 
| by his acfs until they were confirmed; how then could 
| he bind them by his declarations, which forming no part 
| of his report, accompanying the plan, could not be, and 
| therefore were not, approved and confirmed? 
The great question in the cause, was, whether Water 
| street extended from the range of lots fronting on that 
| street alung the entire range of them from Grant street 
to the river Monongahela, or whether the wicth of the 
street was unascertained and was left to be afterwards 
laid out ofa convenient width? Both sides referred to 
the case of Mayo vs. Murchy; 3 Munford, 358; and the 
de fendant’s counsel relied much upon M'Donald’s case, 
16 Sergeant & Rawle, 396; they also cited 1 Sand. 323, 
no. 6, to shew that the corporation, or the inhabitants 
of the town, were entitled to this slip of land as an ease- 
| ment. 1 hey also cited 1 Conn. Rep. 103; 3 Massa. Rep. 
| 284, 6 do. 332; 15 Johns. 447; 2 Stark Evid. 655-6, 
|3 do. 1216-19; 7 Wheat: 109. 
| CHARGE. Wasuryerton, (J.) Whether the sur- 
veys of the plaintiffs or of the defendants in this contro- 
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226 PITTSBURG 
versy, will most subserve the interests and the prosperi- 
ty of the inhabitants of Pittsburg, isa question which 
neither the court or the jury can very well answer.— 
This however is manifest to both, that it is not a ques- 
tion involved in that issue, which, and which alone you 
are sworn and affirmed to try and to decide. That issue 
is whether the plaintiff has shown to your satisfaction, 
such a right to the property in dispute, as ought to en- 
title him to recover the possession of it? Considerations 
such as have been pressed upon your attention by coun- 
sel can never ténd to promote the ends of justice, and 
never will be regarded by a conscientious court or jury. 

The case which you have now to pass upon is by no 
means a complicated one. ‘There is, in truth, but one 
question upon which thecontroversy mainly turns, and 
whatever difficulty may attend the decision of it, is to be 
solved by the Jury, since it rests altogether upon the 
evidence which has been laid before them. The object 
of the court will be te clear away those matters which 
do not seem materially to affect the case, in order that 
that question may be the more distinctly perceived. To 
do this, the claims set up by the defendants to the pro- 
perty in dispute, will be first examined. 

The defendants are merely officers of the corporation 
of Pittsburg, and ef course, assert no title in themselves 
to this property. But they set upa title in the corpo- 
ration, and in case that cannot be maintained, still they 
insist that the plaintiff cannot recover in this action, up- 
on the ground, that ‘he entire space between the south- 
ern row of lots fronting the Monongahela and that river, 
was dedicated by the owners of this manor in the year 
1784, to the public, as a street, or highway. 

As to the title of the corporation, it is proper to pre- 
mise, that this must, in all cases, be maintained by the 
same muniment of transfer as would be necessary in the 
case of an individual. In the year 1784, and down to | 
the period ofthe conveyance to Alexander Wilson, this | 
slip of land, if it was not wholly given to the public asa 
street, or so much of it as was not so given, was vssted 
in the Penns, as the undisputed owners of it. It has not | 
been shown in evidence, that a grant or transfer of it 
was at any time made by them tothe corporation, or the 
the town before it was incorporated, or to any person | 
for the use of that body, or the inhabitants thereof. No ) 
right of possession in the corporation has been proved, 
or even asserted, arising from length of time. 

But it is claimed as appurtenant, or incident to the | 
right of the inhabitants and lots-owners, who cannot en- | 
joy, it is contended, the property granted to them with- | 
out the use of this slip of ground, whereby they may | 
have free access to the river. Were this species of title | 
to be admitted to exist in the Jot owners and inhabitants | 
of the city, it would nevertheless be difficult to discern, | 
hew this admission would maintain the claim of the cor- | 
poration to-hold and enjoy this property for their use and | 
benefit in exclusion of the enjoyment thereof by the in- 
habitants. For if it belongs to the corporation, they may 
use it in any way most beneficial to the body corporate | 
and most ipjurious to the individual corporators or in- 
habitants of the town. But I cannot understand how 
one piece of land can be incident to another piece of 
Jand; and if it could, still it has not appeared in evidence 
that the corporate body is entitled to a foot of land with- 
in the limits of the city, or to any other right but that of 
governing the city. If the claim in behalf of the inhab- 
itants be merely of right of way, or reasonable access to 
the river, that presents quite a different subject of in- 
quiry, which will be attended to, after 1 have stated for 
your information the rule of law which applies to the 
subject. That is, that where any thing is granted, the 
law implies a grant of those things, without which, the 
principal subject cannot be enjoyed, as incident there- 
to; as if a lease be made of land with all the mines 
therein, and there be no mine opened upon the land, 
the lessee has an incidental right to excavate the earth 
for the purpose of obtaining the mineral, without which 
the grant in respect tothem would be of novalue. So, 
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and for the same reason, if a grant be made ofa close 
surrounded by the lands of the grantor, the grantee has 
a right to a way or passage over the lands of the grantor. 

But this right is confined strictly to the necessity up- 
on which it is founded, and cannot exceed its just de- 
mands. The grantee therefore cannot claim a right to 
as many roads as may suit his whim or cenvenience, 
nor can he exercise any privilege, but that ofa right of 
way; if he go unnecessarily out of such way upon other 
parts of the grantor’s land he is a trespasser. Now to 
apply these principles to the present case. ; 

A street or streets, it is insisted, leading to the river 
Monongahela, are necessary to the enjoyment by the 
inhabitants of their property in the town, derived from 
the persons under whom the plaintiff claims. If this be 
so, they are entitled to have them laid off over the land 
in dispute; if it be private property (which is the great 
question in the cause) of right, and not of favor; and the 
law points out a mode by which this right maybe en- 
forced. But the right of soil, is not,as | conceive,thereby 
divested out of the owner of the other parts of the ground, 
which beyond all question remain in him, as it was be- 
fore the street shall have been laid out. The only dif- 
ference in this respect, between the city of Philadelphia 
and Pittsburg is that Wm. Penn granted expressly to the 
former this privilege of streets leading from Front st. to 
the River, which the law would have implied as an inci- 
dent and which may be implied in relation to the latter. 
city. But the ground lying to the east of Front st. & be- 
tween the streets running to the Delaware remained the 
undisputed property of the proprietary, and as such, 
was used, or granted away by him. If the ground in 
controversy then was not dedicated to the public as a 
street, it remained in the Penns, subject to the inciden- 
tal right which has been speken of; and the only right 
of the corporation would be to regulate and to preserve 
such streets as should be laid out running over it to the 
river. 

This brings us to the great question in the cause; was 
the whole of the ground lying between the lots fronting 
on the Monongahela, and that river, dedicated by the 
Penns for astreet, or only so much thereof as might be 
necessary for such an easement, and this leads to an exam- 
ination of the plaintiff's fitle. 

The only direct evidence of such dedication is the 
survey and plan of George Woods returned to and con- 
firmed by the authorized agent of the Penns. The sur- 
vey was made on the 31st of May 1784 and received the 
approbation of that agent on the 30th September in the 
same year. ‘The deed to Alexander Wilson bears date 
the 26th December 1814, and it conveys to him all the 
land lying between the scuth line of Water street, and 
the low water mark of the Monongahela river from 
Grant st. to the confluence of the Allegheny and Mon- 
ongahela rivers. 2 

That a street runring South of the line of lots on that 
river was granted by the name of Water street, is satis- 
factorily proved, not only by the plan referred to, but by 
the subsequent grants of those lots, all of which call for 
Water street as their South western boundary. Thé 
question which this plan givesrise to,is whether the whule 
of this slip of land to the river was dedicated to the pub- 
lic as a street or whether a street of undefined width, 
but such as convenience might require, was intended to 
be appropriated. 

The defendant’s counsel insist that the plan itself fur- 
nishes direct proof that the whole space was laid out and 
intended as a street, the South line of it being distinctly 
marked, running along the margin of the river. This is 
denied on the other side, who insist that the line refer- 
red to, merely marks the margin of the river, and not 
the line of a street and in confirmation of this assertion, 
they refer to the Allegheny river as it is laid down on 
the plan, where the same line is discoverable, and yet 
it is agreed by both sides, that no street was laid off or 
intended to be along that river, all the subsequent grants 
or lots facing it running across the vacant space border- 
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ing on the river, tothe river. They further rely on the | easement oyer it which they had previously granted to 
testimony of Vickroy who made the survey under the | the public. These observations apply to the deed to 
direction of Woods, who states that no line was, in fact, | Ormsby. But they apply with increased force te that to 
run on the river Monongahela south of the lots facing | Craig and Bayard, who were equitably entitled to the 
the same. It will be for you to say, whether the appear- | ground granted to them in December 1784, in virtue of 
ance of this line on the river in connection with the oth- | their written agreement with the Penns in the January 


er lot lines was intended to indicate or does indicate the 
southern boundary of this street or not? 

The other evidence in the cause relied upon to 
strengthen and confirm that which is termed direct is of 
a presumptive character. The defendants insist that this 
evidence establishes a long and uninterrupted use and 
enjoyment of this slip of ground by the inhabitants of 
Pittsburg, not short of 45 years. They rely further up- 
on the long acquiesence in the enjoyment and in various 
acts of ownership exercised by the corporation in auth- 
orizing the construction of wharfs into the river, impos- 
ing tolls, and the like; upon the evidence of Mr. Coates 
the agent of the Penns, since the yee 1800 who was 
authorized by them to sell and survey all their lands in 
this state, that he had no knowledge that this slip of 
land belonged to the Penns; and lastly that although 
all the lots in the plan of this town were sold by the a- 
gents of the Penns, yet the ground in dispute was never 
laid off into lots or offered for sale by those agent. . 

There is no doubt, in point of law, that the uninter- 
rupted use by the public of a way over the ground of 
an individual for public convenience, for a length of 
time, affords a presumption of a grant of it by the own- 
er for that purpose; and that a much shorter time will 
suffice to raise this presumption than would affect the 
title of an individual in erdinary cases, 

But the presumption in these cases, as in all others, 
may be repelled by evidence tending to show an asser- 
fion of right by the owner, and a denial of the use as- 
sumed by the public. {n answer to the acquiescence 
insisted upon by the plaintiffs, two grants have been giv- 
en in evidence by the plaintiffs, both dated in the year 
1784, the one from the Penns to Ormsby for two lots in 
October and the other to Craig and Bayard for 32 lots 
in December of that year, both of which call for the riv- 
ér Monongahela for their Southern boundaries. The 
defendants counsel endeavor to remove the weight of 
this evidence by insisting that although such are the 
calls of those grants, still as they refer in express terms, 
to the lots as numbered in Wood's plan, they were in re- 
ality bounded and were intended to be bounded by 
Water street, and not by the river. That the survey 
having been made, the plan completed and cenfirmed, 
and Water street marked on itjas dedicated to the public, 
the Penns had no right nor did they intend to exercise 
any to extend these grants beyond the north line of 
Water street. 

Whatever weight the jury may give to these grants 
as evidence to refute the alleged acquiescence by the 
Penns, will be for them to decide; but the court cannot 
yield to the arguments of the defendant’s counsel as to 
their legal effect. ‘To do so, would in my apprehension 
be to subvert two of the best established rules for the 
construction of deeds. The one is, that they are al- 
ways to beconstrued most strongly against the grant- 
er where there is an ambiguity in their language; and 
the other is, that a meaning is to be given to every ex- 
pression in them, if it can reasonably be done. Now the 
lots conveyed by these deeds are those marked on Woods 
plan, but then they are to run tothe river. Ifthey are 
to be bounded by Water street, the intention, of the 
parties, as shown by the expression of the deeds, willbe 
frustrated. By extending the two lines of those lots point- 
ing to the river, to the rivér,a meaning is given to every ex- 
pression in those deeds—anid what is to prevent this ex- 
tension? It is said, that by doing so, they must run across 
a public highway, or street which would split each lot 
into two lots. But this would by no means be the case. 
The land on both sides of the street (if you should say 
the street does not cever the whole of the ground) be- 
longed to the Penns, and they had a right to grant each of 
these lots as entire parcels to the river, subject cnly to the 





| preceding, by which, the latter were bound to convey 

the same to them, bounded on one side by the Allegha- 

ney river and on the other by the Monongahela. After 
| that agreement,it was not competent to the Penns to en- 
| cumber that ground with aroad or in any other way; with- 

out the consent of Craig and Bayard. By accepting the 
conveyance without objection and with the knowledge 
that Water street had, in the mean time, been granted, 
(as may for the present be presumed) they consented to 
take the ground so encumbered, not by force of some 
new contract, of which not the slightest evidence has 
| been given, save the grant itself, but as a fulfilment and 
execution of the old one. 

As to the long use of this disputed piece of ground 
| by the public, it will be for you to say, whether, in point 
of fact, such use has been proved. In peintof law you 
must be satisfied, not merely that it was used by the in. 
habitants of Pittsburgh, or others; but that it was used, 
as a highway or street;andin weighing the evidence on 
this point, you will naturally inquire, whether, from the 
nature of the ground, it was capable of being so used. 

As to acts of ownership, exercised, by the corporation 
in the way which has been stated, it is manifest, that 
they are.altogether inconsistent with the right asserted 
in behalf of the public, since, if the whole of this ground 
to low water mark on the river, was dedicated for a 
street, it was vested as much in the public subject 
to be regulated and improved by the corporation, 
and could not legally be treated or used as private prop- 
erty by that body. If upon the whole you shall decide 
| that this ground was granted or dedicated asa street, 
| the plaintiff cannot recover in this suit. If othetwise, 

and that the spot in dispute in this suit constituted no 
| part of the street, it passed to Wilson under the deed to 
him, and consequently to the plaintiff who has deduced 
| his title to the same regularly from him. 

Verdict for plaintiff. 

Binney, Baldwin and Sergeant for plaiutiff. Charles 
Smith and Jos. R. Ingersoll for defendant. ; 
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Lessee of Howell, Q Circuit Court of the U States, 
vs. for 3d Circuit, 
Barclay, et. al. § April Sessions, 1829, 
| Rule to shew cause why a new trial should not be 
granted; 2d why judgment should not be arrested. 
The following reasons were assigned for both rules— 
1. Because the verdict is uncertain and insufficient, 
| in not ascertaining a /ocus in quo, that being left uncer- 
tain by the declaration also; 

2. Because, by the declaration and verdict the whole 
question at issue between the parties is left uncertain, 
| and the controversy remains undetermined; 

3. Because there was no evidence to shew possession 
m the defendants in the land described in the declara- 
tion,ifthe description be at all applicable to any ground; 

4. Because the declaration claims “one messuage, a 
lot, piece or parcel of land, lying between Water street 
and the river Monongalrela, with the appurtenances, sit- 
uate and being in the city of Pittsburg;’’ and the ver- 
dict is general, for the plaintiffs, without describing po- 
sition, extent, boundaries or situation of the land claimed; 

5. Because if the finding of the jury were intended to 
embrace .part of the premises stated in the declaration, 
it should have designated particularly such part. 

In support of these rules the fellowing cases were re- 
lied upon: 1 L.Ray 191,277; Cowp.rep. 346, 11, Co.rep, 
55; Yelv. 118, 119; Poph. 197; 4 Mod. 97; 1'T. rep. 
11; 1 East. 442; 5 Burr 2672; 2 Stra. 1065; 2 Johns.rep. 
371; 3 de 481; 2 Bur. 668; 2 Dall. 156; 11 Wheat. 280; 
Tidd. appdx. 479. 

On the other side were cited the following cases—6 
Sergt.&R: 189; 9 Vin. tit. eject, K Runn 470; 1 Bur 
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133, 629-30; 1 Johns. cas. 
78; 3 Sergt&R. 418; 4 do. 271; 7 do 101; Run 121; Ad- 
-_ on eject. 20; Cro, El. 458; Run. 438; Adams 328, 

32. 

Wasurnoton, (J ) The third reason assigns the 
only ground in support of the Istrule, and that is unsup- 
ported by the facts in the case. It was clearly proved 
that the defendants were in possession of a wharf, and 
other parcels of ground (as officers of the corporation of 
Pittsburg,) lying between Water street and the Monon- 
gahela river, in the city of Pittsburg, at the time this de- 
claration in ejectment was served. 

The only real question to be decided is, whether that 
declaration and verdict are so uncertain that judgment 
cannot with propriety be entered’ 

The ancient rule was, that the Sheriff was bound to 
deliver possession according to the writ of habere facias 
possessionem, which would of course confirm the Judg- 
ment: and so long as this rule prevailed there was much 
reason in requiring such certainty in the description of 
the land sued for in the declaration or verdict, as would 
enable the Sheriff safely to execute his writ without go- 
ing out of it to obtain information of the particular par- 
cel which had been recovered, and of which possession 
was delivered. 

But when this rule wasrelaxed, which it has long been, 
& a new principle introduced, by which the plaintiff was 
to point out to the officer the particular parcel of land 
which, in execution of the writ, he is to deliver posses- 
sion of, and is to take possession at his peril,ofonly that to 
which he has title; the reason for the strictness formerly 
required in describing the land sued for necessarily cea- 
sed, as did the rule founded upon it. And it may now 
be safely laid down, that it is sufficient so to describe 
the lands that the defendant may know whether he is 
in possession of, or claims title to that which is sued for, 
or tosome part of it, so as to prepare for his defence. — 
That the declaration in this case is certain to this extent, 
cannot admit of a doubt. Indeed, I am by no means pre- 
pared to say that this declaration would not stand the 
test of the severity of the ancient rule. The location of 
the land, its position and width, are stated with all con- 
venient certainty, and nothing is wanting to the most 
precise identification of it, but to describe its length 
and the number of acres contained in it, which have nev- 
er bézn supposed to be necessary in this species of ac- 
tion, certainly not for more than a century past. 

The defendant can never be injured by an uncertain- 
ty in describing in the declaration the particular land 
sued for, unless he is thereby prevented from fully de- 
fending his title to that which he claims and is in posses- 
sion of. If the plaintiff take possession under his exe- 
cution, of land which was not recovered, or of more than 
he has recovered he thereby makes himself a trespasser; 
besides which the defendant may be relieved in a sum- 
mary way upon motion. Neither can the defendant 
suffer any injury from this uncertainty in the action for 
mesne profits, for although the judgment is conclusive 
as to the title, yet the plaintiff can recover on'y the val- 
ue of the profits received by the defendants in conse- 
quence of the ouster complained of in the ejectment.— 
As to the length of time the defendant has occupied, the 
Judgment proves nothing, nor as to the value. The 
plaintiff must therefore prove how long the defendant 
had enjoyed the premises, as well as their value. 

Both rules discharged. : 

J. R. Ingersoll & Charles Smith for defendants. 

Chauncey & Baldwin argued these rules for plaintiffs. 


101; 5 Johns.rep. 566; 4 Bin 





AMERICAN SILK—No. 15. 

Since I wrote my last number, a curious English work 
has fallen into my hands, printed at London, in the year 
1791, It is entitled “the History of Derby, from the re- 
mote ages of Antiquity to the year 1791." By W. Hut- 
ton, F. A. S.S.” Derby is a considerable silk manu- 
facturing town, and it appears from this book that it 
was there that the manufacture of silk was first estab- 
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lished in England by the introduction of the throwsting 


mill. The author gives a full and interesting account 
of that event, in which the reader will see what difficul- 
ties attended the enterprise, and what immense profits 
it brought to the nation and to the fortunate importer of 
the machinery. It will shew also what labour and ex- 
pense is required to make sewing silk, and confirm what 
| have endeavoured to prove that it is not with that ar- 
ticle that the United States ought to begin, as, in order 
to be made good and merchantable, it indispensably re- 
quires the use of the ¢hrowsting mill and of its auxiliary 
machinery. It will be recollected that the English do 
not make raw silk but purchase it of foreign nations, 
and nevertheless still make great profits by its manufac- 
ture, which would be much more considerable if, like 
the United States, they were in possession of the raw 
material. 

Without further preface, I proceed to giving extracts 
from the work above mentioned, beginning at page 191. 

“SILK MILL.—AIl the writers, from Gregory to 
Gough, who have travelled through Derby, for half a 
century, give us a description of the si/k mill. But it is 
doubtful whether an adequate idea can be formed of 
that wonderful machine, when described by an author 
who does not understand it himself.” 

The author proceeds to say that he was born in Der- 
by, and served a seven year’s apprenticeship to the silk 
mill, during which he received numerous floggings, of 
which he gives a most minute and moving description, 
accompanied with moral and philosophical reflections 
on flogging, with which I shall not entertain the rea- 
der, but proceed to what more immediately relates to 
my subject. 

Page 195. “The Italians had the exclusive art of silk 
throwing; consequently an absolute command of that 
lucrative traffic. A gentleman of the name of Crotchet 
thought he sawa fine opening to raise a fortune; he 
therefore erected a small silk-mill in 1702. Every pros- 
pect of the future undertaking was favorable till the 
scheme was put in practice, when the bright ideas died 
away. Three engines were found necessary for the 
whole process: he had but one.* Crotchet soon became 
insolvent.” ; 

*‘John Lombe, a man of spirit, a good draughtsman, 
and an excellent mechanic, travelled into Italy with a 
view of penetrating the secret. He staid some time; but 
he knew admission was prchibited. He adopted the 
usual mode of accomplishing his end by corrupting the 
servants. This gained him frequent access in private. 
Whatever part he became master of, he committed to 
paper before he slept. By perseverance and bribery 
lie acquired the whole, when the plot was discovered, 
and he fled with the utmost precipitation on board a 
ship at the hazard of his life, taking with him two na- 
tives,. who had favored his interest and his life at the risk 
of theirown. But though he judged the danger over, 
he was yet to become a sacrifice. 

‘‘Arriving safe with his acquired knowledge, he fixed 
upon Derby as a proper place for his purpose, because. 
the town was likely to supply with a sufficient number 
of hands, and the able stream with a constant supply of 
water. This happened about the year 1717. 

“He agreed with the corporation for an island or 
swamp in the river, 500 feet long, and 52 wide, where 
he erected the present works, containing six apart- 
ments, and 468 windows, at the expense of about £30,- 


*Four engines are now wanted, to wit, the winding, 
cleaning and doubling machines, and the mill itself.— 
But it seems the cleaning or purging machine had not 
yet been invented, and the women who wound the silk 
on bobbins, had to pull out the burrs that adhered to it 
with their fingers, which must have been a long and te- 
dious process, and the silk must have frequently broke. 
Now, by means of the machine, the operation is very 
rapid, and large quantities of siik are cleaned at the 
same time without breaking. 
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000. This island, with another, called the Bye-flat, were dividual part of the machine; and that one regulator 
part of the continent, but separated, ages past, by cut-| governs the whole.’ By these wholesale numbers, the 


ting two sluices to work four sets of mills. The ground | reader is left about as wise as before. 


continuing flat, farther west, would yet allow one or 
two sets more, 


“This ponderous building stands upon huge piles of | or the ear upon the spot. 


oak, from sixteen to twenty feet long, driven close to 
each other with an engine made for that purpose. Over 
this solid mass of timber is laid a foundation of stone. 

“During three or four years, while this grand affair 
was constructing, he hired various rooms in Derby, and 
particularly the Town-hall, where he erected tempora- 
ry engines, turned by hand. And although he reduced 
the prices so far below those of the Italians, as to enable 
him to monopolize the trade, yet the overflowing of 
profit was so very considerable, as to enable him to pay 
for the grand machine as the work went on. 

“Being established to his wish, he procured in 1718, 
a patent from the crown, to secure the profits during 
fourteen years. But, alas! he had not pursued this lu- 
crative commerce more than three or four years, when 
the Italians, who felt the effects of the theft from their 
want of trade, determined Ais destruction, and hoped 
that of his works would follow. 

‘An artful woman came over in the character of a 
friend, associated with the parties and assisted in the 
business. She attempted to gain both the Italians, and 
succeeded with one. By these two, slow poison was 
supposed, and perhaps justly, to have been administer- 
ed to John Lombe, who lingered two or three years in 
agonies and departed. The Italian ran away to his own 
country, and Madam was interrogated, but nothing 
transpired except what strengthened suspicion.” 

The author proceeds to give a description of the fu- 
neral of John Lombe, which he says was the most superb 
ever known in Derby; the deceased being considered 
as a benefactor to the country. He does not appear to 
have possessed any other remarkable quality, except 
that he was a man of ‘peaceful deportment.” The wri- 
ter they continues his narrative. 

Page 202. “John dying a bachelor, his property fell 
into the hands of his brother William, who enjoyed, or 
rather possessed the works but a short time; for, being 
of a melancholy turn, he shot himself. This superb erec- 
tion therefore, became the property of his cousin, Sir 
Thomas Lombe. I believe this happened about the 
year 1726. 

“If the Italians destroyed the man, they miscarried in 
their design upon the works; for they became more suc- 
cessful, and continued to employ about 300 people. 

‘In 1732 the patent expired; when Sir Thomas peti- 
tioned Parliament for a renewal and pleaded “That the 
works had taken a long time in perfecting, and the peo- 
ple in teaching, that there had been none to acquire 
emolument from the patent.” But he forgot to inform 
them that he had already accumulated more than £80,- 
000. Government, willing to spread so useful an inven- 
tion, gave Sir Thomas £14,000 to suffer the trade to be 
open, and a model of the works taken; which was for 
many years deposited in the tower, and considered the 
greatest curiosity there. 

“A mill was immediately erected at Stockport, in 
Cheshire, which drew many of the hands from that of 
Derby, and, among others, that of Nathaniel Gartrevalli, 
the remaining Italian, who, sixteen years before, came 
over with Jolin Lombe: him I personally knew; he end- 
ed his days in poverty. Since then eleven mills have 
been erected in Derby, and the silk is now the staple 
trade of the place; more than a thousand hands are said 
to be employed in the various works, but they are all 
upon a diminutive scale compared to this. 

“The describers of this elaborate work tell us me- 
chanically, that ‘it contains 26,000 wheels, 97,000 move- 
ments, Which work 71,000 yards of silk-thread, while 
the water-wheel, which is eighteen feet high, makes 
one revolution, and that three are performed in a min- 
ute. That one fire-engine conveys warmth to every in- 


The design of 
writing is to communicate the same intelligence to the 
understanding, as might be conveyed through the eye 
Had the author made the 
number of wheels 10,000 less, he would have been near- 
er the mark; or if he had paid an unremitting attend- 
ance for seven years, he would have found their number 
13,384. Perhaps his movements, an indeterminate word, 
will also bear a large discount, but as I am neither in the 
humour to calculate nor contradict, I shall leave him in 
possession of his own authority. What number of yards 
are wound, every circuit of the wheel, no man can tell; 
nor is the number open to calculation. The wheel re- 
volves about fwice in a minute. Nor is the superb /ire- 
engine, which blazes in description, any more than a 
common stove, which warmed one corner of the large 
building, and left the others to starve—but the defect 
is now supplied by fire-places. The regulator isa peg 
in the master-wheel, which strikes a small bell every 
revolution; near it is a pendulum, which vibrates about 
fifty times in a minute. Twenty-four returns of the pen- 
dulum is the medium velocity of the wheel. Although 
there are a vast number of parts, any one of which may 
be stopped, and separated at pleasure; yet the whole, 
extending through five large rooms, is one regular ma- 
chine, which moves and stops together? Every minute 
part is attended with two wheels, one of which turns the 
other. If you separate the two, the last stops of course, 
while the former moves gently on. 

“The raw silk is brought in hanks, or skeins, called 
slips, and would take five or six days in winding off, 
though kept moving ten hours aday. Some are the 
produce of Persia; others of Canton, coarse, andin small 
slips; seme are from Piedmont, these are all of a ye'low- 
ish colour; and some are from China, perfectly white. 
The work passes through three different engines, one to 
wind, the second to twist, and the third to double.— 
Though the thread is fine, it is an accumulation of ma- 
ny. The workman’s care is chiefly to unite, by a knot, 
a thread that breaks, to take out the burs and uneven 
parts, some of which are little bags, fabricated by the 
silk worms as a grave for itself, when nature inspires the 
idea of leaving the world; the bags are neatly closed ap, 
and hung to athread as the last efforts towards its own 
funeral. They generally moulder to a darkish dust; 
some times are totally gone: but [have frequently taken 
them out alive. The threads are continually breaking; 
and to tye them is the business of children, whose fin- 
gers are nimble. The machine continually turns a round 
bobbin, or small block of wood, which draws the thread 
from the slip, while expanded upon a swift, suspended 
onacentre. The moment the thread breaks, the swift 
stops. One person commands from twenty to sixty 
threads. If many cease at the same time to turn, it 
amounts to a fault, and is succeeded by punishment.— 
From the fineness of the materials, the ravelled state of 
the slips and bebbins and the imprudence of children, 
much waste is made, which is another motive of correc- 
tion; and wher correction is often inflicted, it steels the 
heart of the inflictor.” 

In the book from which the above extracts are taken, 
which belongs to the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
the following note is written in pencikat the bottom of 
the page, probably by some English silk throwster:— 
“The foregoing is a very imperfect account of the silk 
mill; it is totally silent on the subject of the machine 
which immediately connects with the great wheel, and 
is concealed from the eye of the visitor.” 

1 admit that the account is by no means a full or cor- 
rect one; partly in consequence of the modern improve- 
ments in the machinery, which the author could not be 
acquainted with,’ and partly also because he does not 
appear to possess a remarkable talent for description.— 
It will, however, be sufficient to confirma great part of 
what I have said in the preceding: numbers. 

24th September, 1829. sk D’HOMERGUE. 
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Imports of Silk—Exports of Breadstuffs. 
The Treasury statements present some curious facts. 


The importations of the year ending Sept. 30, 1828, 
were of Silks— 





From India, $2,829,754 
Other places, 4,778,860 
Vestings and Plaids, 216,210 
Raw Silk, 608,709 

$8,433,563 
Exports of Silk, 1,274,861 
Remaining for home consumption, 7,610,702 


Exports of Breadstuffs and Grain. 





Wheat, Flour and Biscuit, $4,364,774 
Indian Corn and Meal, 822,858 
Rye Meal, 59,036 
Rye, Oats and other smali Grain, 97,997 

5,414,665 


Seven millions of Silks imported for home use'!—Five 
tnillions of Breadstuffs exported! And yet silk is the 
production of agriculture as much as Corn. 


Village Record. 


: 7 BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR OF 
MAJOR GENERAL ANTHONY WAYNE. 


[From the Casket.) 


( Continued from page 217.) 

It hasalready been shown that the distresses of tire 
army where equal if not. greater at the opening of the 
campaign of 1780, than those which had attended any 
preceding one. Congress being fully aware of this, 
from repeated representations of the Commander-in- 
thief, resolved to send to camp a committee consisting 
of three members, who were vested with extensive pow- 
er to make, in conjunction with General Washingten, 
such arrangements as the state ofthe finances would ad- 
mit, and the exigences of the army required. ‘This 
committee, after a full inquiry, reported that ‘* The ar- 
my was unpaid for five months; that it seldom had more 
than six days’ provisions in advance, and was, on several 
occasions, for sundry successive days without meat; that 
the army was destitute of forage; that the médical de- 
partment of the army was without money, and had not 
even the shadow of credit left; that the patience of the 
soldiers, borne down by the pressure of complicated suf- 
ferings, was on the point of being exhausted. ” 

In order to pacify the soldiery, Congress, in the mean 
time, passed a resolution declaring that they “ Would 
make good to the line of the army, and to the indepen- 
dent corps thereef, the deficiency of their original pay, 
which had been occasioned by the depreciation of the 
continental currency,” &c. About this period the pa- 
per money had so much depreciated, that the nominal 
pay even of a Major General would not compensate an 
express rider, and'that ofa Captain would not purchase 
for him the necessary shoes whilst marching against the 
enemy; and probably that of the common soldier would 
not pay for the tobacco which he chewed. 

Jong did the army bear their privations with the great- 
ést patience; and great credit was due to the officers for 
encouraging them to it, “both by exhortations and ex- 
ample.” However the above mentioned resolution had 
but a temporary effect; it produced no immediate relief; 
and, on‘the night of 25th May, two regiments belonging 
to Connecticut revolted, nor did the others evidence 
any disposition to suppress the mutiny; however, after 
. several expositions and exertions of the officers, aided 
by the appearance of a neighboring brigade of Pennsy!- 
vania, the mutineers returned to their quarters. This 
event, and the discontents which prevailed among the 
inhakitants of New Jersey, in consequence of the fre- 
quent requisitions made on them for military supplies, 
all of which had been much exaggerated in the commu- 






nications to Knyphausen, who, in the absence of Clin- 
ton, commanded in New York, induced him to cross over 
with about five thousand men from Staten Island, in or- 
der to break up the Head Quarters of General Wash- 
ington, then at Morristown, New Jersey; but from the 
disposition which the American Commander made to 
defend his post, and from the resistance which the Hes- 
sian or German General experienced from the conti- 
nental outposts and the militia of New Jersey, compel- 
led him to halt at Springfield. Onhis route he passed 
through Connecticut Farms, a very flourishing settle- 
ment which had been celebrated for its zeal in the Amer- 
ican cause. In this neighborhood resided the patriotic 
and Reverend Mr. Caldwell, who, onthe approach of 
the British, had prudently retired from his dwelling.— 
His wife resolved to remain in the house, supposing 
that it would secure its preservation. Unfortunate wo- 
man!—* A dastardly British soldier,’ says a writer of 
the day, ‘* came to the house,and putting his gun to the 
window of the reom where Mrs.Caldwell wassitting,with 
he? children and a maid servant, with an infant in her 
arms, alongside of her, fired and shot her instantly dead. 
The body by the earnest request of an officer, was with 
some difficulty suffered to be carried to a small house at 
a distance, before Mr. Caldwell’s dwelling was set on 
fire and consumed, together with every thing belonging 
to him. They burned down about a dozen other hous- 
es, and the Presbyterian meeting-house.” The infa- 
mous Tryon, a second Grey, accompanied Knyphausen 
on the expedition; to the former, who was present, and 
not tothe letter, were those disgraceful depradations at- 
tributed. This incursion was of but 48 hours’ continu- 
ance, after which the British re-eccupied the ground 
where they had debarked. Had the American General 
been in force sufficient to have left his position near 
Springfield, the murder of Mrs. Caldwell, and the des- 
truction committed at Connecticut Farms, would have 
been fully avenged. 

At this time, 7th June, 1780, the whole army under 
the immediate command of General Washington, in the 
neighborhood of Springfield, fell short of three thou- 
send men. Says an eminent writer, when referring to 
this occasion, “So reduced by the wretched policy ot 
short enlistments, by the absolute debility of Congress, 
and by the failure of the several states to make timely 
exertions to bring their quotas in the field, was that 
force on which America relied for independence. ” Said 
General Washington, ina letter toa friend, with refer- 
ence to Knyphausen’s excursion, “You but too well 
know, and will regret with me, the cause which justifies 
this insulting manceuvre on the part of the enemy. It 
deeply affects the honor of the States, a vindication of 
which could not be attempted in our present circum- 
stances, without most intimately hazarding their securi- 
ty, at least so far as may depend on the preservation of 
the army. Their character, their in‘erest, their all that 
is dear, call upon them in the most pressing manner to 
place the army immediately on a respectable footing, ” 

Very much of the military grievances which the Com- 
mander-in-chief and his officers were so often co mpel- 
led to represent to the constituted authorities of their 
country, arose from Congress having transferred the 
provisioning and recruiting of the army to the individ- 
ual states, thus creating a state in place of a national 
system for military purposes; and Had it not been 
for the extraordinary exertions of the commander.in- 
chief, some of his officers, and executives of a few states, 
this miserable defective system must have terminated 
very injuriously, if not fatally, to the cause of America. 
The reader is respectfully referred to the fourth volume 
of Marshall’s Washington for a full and satisfactory de- 
tail of the evil consequences arising from that system, 
and the means adopted to counteract them. 

The British, under Knyphausen, after their retreat 
(for it was nothing less) from Springfield, remained in- 
active at Elizabethtewn for many days; this, with other 
circumstances, created a suspicion in the Commander- 
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in-chief that Sir Henry Clinton was abeut to return vic- 
toriously from South Carolina, and that he would, with- 
out debarking his troops at New York, as in the case of 
General Mathews the preceding campaign, after his 
predatory expedition to Virginia, push up the Hudson 
for the purpose of surprising and seizing the strong posi- 
tions on that river, more especially West Point, at which 
post the garrison was much reduced, in consequence of 
those causes which operated so disadvantageously in all 
quarters tothe American arms; and that Knyphausen 
remaining at Elizabethtown was a feint, to alarm him 
respecting the security of his stores and magazines at 
Morristown and its vicinity. 

On the 18th June, Sir Henry Clinton,with 4000 troops, 
escorted by Admiral Arbuthnot, returned to New York 
from his conquest of South Carolina. This event aug- 
mented the British regular force to 12,000 men: the 
greater part of this army could be speedily concentrated 
for any object; in addition to which, on any exigency 
Sir Henry could call to his aid for either garrison, or 
other military services, 4000 tory military and refugees. 
General Washington’s whole force at this junction a- 
mounted to little more than 5000 regulars,and his real ep- 
erating forces to something more than 3000. ‘The Brit- 
ish commander, immediately after his arrival, determin- 
ed to improve on the original design of capturing or 
destroying the military stores deposited at Morristown, 
and in its neighborhood, and cutting up the army which 
might have the gallantry to attempt their defence. To 
mask his real view, he embarked troops and made such 
preparations at N. York as indicated an immediate move 
up the North river. As soon as Gen. Washington received 
intelligence of this circumstance, that he might be pre- 
pared to defend West Point and the strong holds in the 
Highlands, he marched with the principal part of his 
army towards those points on the 21st, leaving at Spring- 
field the remainder, consisting of 700 men, together 
with the cavalry and militia, under command of Gener- 
al Greene. As General Washington was resolved not 
to march beyond supporting distance of Gen. Greene, 
his movement was necessarily slow; and he had not ad- 
vanced more than eleven miles from Morristown on the 
22d, when he was informed that the most probable de- 
sign of the British was the stores, &c.; he therefore halt- 
ed. Onthe morning of the 23d, further suspense was 
removcd by a messenger from Greene, dated “ Spring- 
field, 23d, six o’clock, A.M.—The enemy are out on 
their march towards this place in full force, having re- 
ceived a considerable reinforcement last night.” As 
soon as this intelligence reached the Commander-in- 
chief, he detached a brigade, under General Wayne, 
from the main army, to hang on the right flank ofthe 
enemy; but the action was over, and the British had re- 
treated, before the brigade, with every exertion, could 
gain its position. The following correspondence occur- 
red on this occasion. — 

Chatham, 23d June, 1780, 8 o’clock, P.M. 

Dear General,—You no doubt have heard that the 
enemy, after burning Springfie!d, are retired to their 
former post on Elizabethtown point. Their number 
from the best observation did not exceed 4000; they 
brought out three days’ provisions, which probably is to 
serve them until they reach the vicinity of West Point. 
1 have not yet seen General Greene, but from good in- 
telligence the grenadiers and light infantry, composing 
two battalions, together with all the other troops lately 
arrived in Charlestown, except the legion, embarked 
last evening, but had not sailed this morning. May they 
not wait the return of those who marched from the point 
this morning, and proceed in conjunction up the river, 
in full confidence that this manceuvre has drawn your 
Excellency’s attention to this quarter? 

I shall in consequence move aleng the mountain to- 
wards the Passaic falls, in the morning, unless counter- 
manded by your Excellency or General Greene. 

Most respectfully, your obdt. servt. 
2 ANTHONY WAYNE. 


Whippany, 11 o’clock, P.M. 
23d June, 1780. 

Dear Sir,—Some time befure the receipt of your fa- 
vour I was informed that the enemy had returned to their 
station at Elizabethtown point. It is certainly difficult 
if not impossible to ascertain their views. J, however, 
all things considered, wish to keep our force as compact 
as possible, and therefore wish you, if you find in the 
morning that the enemy are quiet or gone over to Stat- 
en Island, to return by the same route you marched tc- 
day. 1 am, dear Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


GEO. WASHINGTON. 
General Warne. 


Springfield, June 24th, 1780. 
Dear General,—The enemy have evacuated this state. 
They left the point last night between twelve and one. 
It is said that part of them are embarked with a yiew of 
going up the Hackensack river. This I give but little 
credit to. It is certain they are gone, but where I know 
not. I wish you to put yourtroops in motion to join 
the General, and come down here yourself, in order to 
see if we can fix the point they are about to direct their 
operations. Perhaps before your arrival I may be gone 
forward te Elizabethtown. 1 beg you will follow me, 
I am, dear Sir, your servant, 
NATHANIEL GREENE. 
General Warne. 


As in the former instance, so in this, the continental . 
outposts, in conjunction with the militia, made so reso- 
lute and effectual opposition to the British advance, that 
General Greene was enabled to rally and post his troops 
upon a range of bills,and at such supporting distances as 
induced the British leaders to decline any attempt to 
dislodge him from those strong positions; but in re- 
venge he commenced firing the town of Springfield, and 
the buildings in its neighbourheod. Nearly fifty dwell- 
ing houses were burned, and the whole village, except- 
ing four houses, say the historians of those occurrences, 
was reduced tu ashes. This conflagration closed the en- 
terprise, as it most certainly did stamp the stigma of in- 
famy onthe British arms. On this incursion the British 
army, as it afterwards appeared, consisted of about 5000 
infantry, a large body of cavalry, accompanied by frem 
ten to twenty field pieces. Itis almost incredible that 
such an army,headed by the British Commander-in-chief, 
did rapidly retire from one-fifth of the number of regu- 
lars opposed to it, and leave scarcely a trace of its prow- 
ess behind, excepting that of the ruin and destruction, 
not of the real objects, the American army, stores and 
magazines, but those of defenceless dwellings. No inno- 
cent female in this, as in the recently preceding excur- 
sion, fell a victim; she fled with her smiling babe, be- 
fore the destroyer came. 

Sir Henry, after commencing, centinued his retreat; 
during which he was much harrassed by the militia, who 
were greatly exasperated at the burning of Springfield, 
and who pursued his rear until he reached Elizabeth- 
town, which was about sunset. The British army push- 
ed on to Elizabethtown point, where they halted un- 
til midnight; they then commenced passing over to Stat- 
en Island; the rear crossed about sunrise, and removed 
the bridge which had been previously formed. It is 
said that the British, during the incursion of 24 hours, 
suffered much loss. That ef Greene’s was inconsider- 
able, not more than 20 killed and 60 wounded. 

It is hoped that this digression will not cause the least 
disrelish for the resumptien of the more immediate ob- 
ject of this memoir. — 

It has already been mentioned that Sir Henry Clinton 
had at any time, subject to his command 4000 militia and 
refugees. Many persons of this latter description re- 
sided in Bergen Neck, New Jersey, who were in the 
practice of stealing from the well affected inhabitants 
horses, cattle, &c. for the use of the British army. The 
principal leaders of this banditti had erected for the de- 
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fence of themselves and associates in plunder, a remarka- | necessary alterations in the plan submitted to me, ex- 
bly strong and large block-house, which was said to have | cept that of detaching a few horse this afternoon to pat- 
been constructed under the immediate superintendance | role all night, and see that the enemy do not,in the course 
of an engineer attached to the British army. This block- | of the night, throw over any treops to form an ambus- 


house was well garrisoned, and fully supplied with the 
means of defence. The capture of the horses, cattle, 
&c., together with the destruction of this post, was deem- 
eda matter of considerable importance, as it must ne- 
cessarily result in the breaking up of this horde of free- 
booters. 
fect, combined with ulterior considerations, General 
Wayne matured a plan of operations which is disclosed, 
and its result made known in the following correspon- 
dence between him and the Commander-in-chief: — 


The first and second Pennsylvania brigades, with four 
field pieces, and Colonel Moylan’s horsmen, to take up 
their line of march at 3 o’clock to-morrow afternoon, for 
the purpose of destroying the block-heuse near Bull’s 
terry, and securing the horses and cattle in Bergen neck, 
and between the Hackensack and North river, from the 
New Bridge and Liberty Pole southward. 


DISPOSITION, 


A Captain and twenty horse to proceed for Closter 
landing, so as to be in possession of the look-out oppo- 
site Phillips’ by the dawn of day, calling on Captain 
Blanch to join him with his company of six months’ men, 
in order to watch the motion of the enemy on Valen- 
tine’s hill; and should he discover any attempt to land 
troops on this side the river, he will immediately raise a 
large smoke and continue it, despatching at the same 
time two trusty horsmen with the particulars, towards 
Bull’s Ferry, below Fort Lee, giving every opposition 
to the enemy whilst attempting to pass up the defile, 
which the militia, under Captain Blanch will be empley- 
edin. A field officer, with one hundred men and one 
piece of artillery, to remain in possession of New Bridge; 
two regiments to advance with a few horse, one to the 
beach opposite King’s Bridge, the other to Fort Lee, in 


order to make the proper signals in case of any attempt | 
from Fort Washington, which, from my knowledge of 


the ground, is an event more to be wished than dreaded. 
These posts all to be occupied by the dawn of the day, 
day after to-morrow, and all persons prevented passing 
or repassing. 

The remainder of the troops will move in two col- 
umns for Bull’s Ferry; one on the summit of the moun- 
tain, toscour the hills; the other, with the artillery and 
horse, along the open road. 

While this is performing, (unless circumstances ren- 
der it improper,) the remainder of the horse, with a foot- 
man behind each, will push with rapidity towards Bur- 
gentown, and when they reach as low as is necessary or 
prudent, begin and drive off every species of cattle and 
horses, moving back with velocity, whilst another party 
are advanced to cover them. 

This will effectually guard against any serious conse- 
quences, and afford an opportunity of effecting our pur- 
pose or withdrawing occasionally. 

Should this meet your Excellency’s approbation, or 
should you think it expedient to alter or amend it, I will 
with some degree of confidence take charge of the af- 
fair. 

These are the outlines, the minutia will be attended 
to on the march. 

Interim, I have the honor to be, with sincere esteem, 
your Excellency’s most obedient, humble servant, 

ANTHONY WAYNE, 
His Excellency, 
General WaskINGTON. 


19th July, 1780. 


Head Quarters, Colonel Day’s, ? 
20th July, 1780. 
Dear Sir,—You will proceed with the 1st and 2d Penn- 





| cade; they need not go so low down or in such numbers 
_as to create any alarm; they may inquire as they go for 
| deserters, after whom they may say they are in pursuit. 
‘The enemy have so many emissaries among us, that 
| scarce a move or an order passes unnoticed. You are so 


With a view of carrying these objects into ef- | well acquainted with the critical situation of the ground, 


| that itis needles in me to recommend the extreme of 


caution. 1 mest heartily wish you success; being, with 
real esteem, dear Sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, 





General Warne. 


Totowav, 22d July, 1780. 

Dear Gene.al,—In pursuance of the plan which your 
Excellency was pleased to approve, the Ist and 2d 
Pennsylvania brigades, with four piece of artillery, took 
up the line of march the 20th, at S o’clock, P. M. and 
arrived a little in rear of New Bridge at nine in the even- 
ing. We moved again atone in the morning, in order 
to occupy the ground in the vicinity of Fort Lee, and 
the landing opposite King’s Bridge, by the dawn of day, 
agreeably to the enclosed order, We advanced towards 
Bull’s Ferry, General Irvine, with part of his brigade, 
along the summit of the mountain, and the first brigade, 
under Colonel Humpton, with the artillery and Colonel 
Moylan’s horse, on the openroad. About 10 o’clock 
the first brigade reached that place. Colonel Moylan, 
with the horse and a detachment of infantry, remained 
at the forks of the road leading to Bergen and Powle’s 
hook, to receive the enemy if they attempted any thing 
from that quarter. On reconnoitring the enemy’s post 
at Bull’s Ferry, we found it to consist of a block-house, 
surrounded by an abbaiis and stockade to the perpen- 
dicular rocks next North river, with a kind of ditch or 
parapet serving asa covered way. By this time we 
could discover a move of troops on York Island, which 
circumstance began to open a prospect of our plan tak- 
ing the wished effect. General Irvine was therefore di- 
rected to halt ina position from which he could move 
to any point where the enemy should attempt to land, 
| either in the vicinity of this post or Fort Lee, where 
the 6th and 7th Pennsylvania regiments were previous- 
ly concealed, with orders to meet the enemy, and after, 
landing, with the point of the bayonet to dispute the 
| pass in the gorge of the mountain, at every expense of 
blood, until supported by General Irvine and the re- 
mainder of the troops. ‘The first regiment was posted 
ina hollow way on the north of the block-house, and 
the 10th in a hollow on the south, with orders to keep 
up an incessant fire into the port holes, to favor the ad- 
vance of the artillery covered by the 2d regiment. When 
_the four field pieces belonging to Colonel Proctor’s re- 
| giment arrived at the medium distance of sixty yards, 
they commenced a fire which continued without inter- 
| mission from eleven until quarter after twelve, at which 
time we received expresses from Closter, that the ene- 
/my were embarking their troops at Phillips’, and falling 
down the river. We also saw many vessels and boats, 
full of troops, moving up from New York, which made 
it necessary to relinquish the lesser;—i. e. drawing the 
enemy over towards the posts already mentioned, and 
| deciding the fortune of the day in the defiles, through 
| which they must pass before they could gain possession 





of the strong ground. 


In the mean time, we found that our artillery had 
made but little impression, although well and_ gallantly 
served, not being of sufficient weight of metal to trav- 
erse the logs of the block-house. As soon asthe troops 
understood that they were to be drawn off, such was the 





sylyania brigades, and Colonel Moylans’ regiment of dra- | enthusiastic bravery of all officers and men, that the 1st 
goons, upon the execution of the business planned in’| regiment; no longer capable of restraint, rather than 
your’s of yesterday. I do not at present think of any leave a fort in their rear, rushed with impetuosity over 
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the abbatis, and advanced to the palisades, from which | great; the lure appeared to take; t! 


they were with difficulty withdrawn, although they had | 
no means of forcing an éntry: the contagion spread to 
the 2d, and by great efforts of the officers of both regi- 
ments, they were at length restrained, not without the 
loss of some gallant officers wounded, and some brave 
men killed. Happy it was that the ground would not 
admit of a further advance of the 10th, and that the sit- 
uation of General Irvine’s brigade prevented them from | 
experiencing a loss proportionate to those immediately 
at the peint of action, as the same gallant spirit pervad- | 
ed the whole,which would have been the means of frus- 
trating our main object by incumbering us with wound- 
ed. ‘The artillery was immediately drawn off and for- | 
warded towards the wished-for point of action; the kill- | 
ed and wounded were all moved on, excepting three 
that lay dead under the stockades. During this period 
Colonel Mvylan’s dragoons drove off the cattle and hars- 
es from Bergen, whilst a detachment of the infantry de- 
stroyed the sloops and wood boats at the landing, in 
which were taken a Captain with a few sailors; some oth- 
ers were killed in attempting to escape by swimming. | 
Having thus affected part of our plan, we pushed for- 
ward to oppose the troops from Voluntine’s hill, where | 
we expected to land at the nearest point to New Bridge, 
which, if effected, we were determined either to drive | 
back the enemy, or cut our way through them; but in 
the doing of either we were disappointed. ‘The enemy 
thought proper to remain in a less dangerous situation 
than that ofthe Jersey shore. We therefore passed on | 
to New Bridge, and by easy degrees we have returned 
to this place. 

Enclosed are copies of the orders of the 20th, together 
with a return of the killed and wounded, 64 in number, | 
among whom are Lieutenants Crawford and Hammond | 
of the Ist, and Lieutenant De Hart of the 2d; the latter 
mortally wounded. 

I cannot attempt to discriminate between officers, 
regiments and corps, who with equal opportunity would 
have 7 with equal bravery. Should my conduct and 
that of the troops under my comm:nd, meet your Ex- 
cellency’s approbation, it will much alleviate the pain I 
experience in not being able to carry the whole of our 
plan into execution, which from appearance, could only | 
have been prevented by the most malicious fortune. 

I have the honor to be your Excellency’s most obedt. 
servant, 








ANTHONY WAYNE. 
His Exceliency, 
General WASHINGTON. 


resentation of the above expedition and its results, as 
well as to give a full exhibit of the motive which led to 
it, their concealment being no longer necessary, thus 


} 
| 
| 
General Wayne, in order to guard against any misrep- | 
| 
} 
addressed his friends, Colonels Delany and Johnston:— | 


Totoway, 26th July, 1780. | 
Dear Colonel,—You have undoubtedly heard of our | 
march to Bergen, but as ignorance, malice, or envy, aid- | 
ed by the tongue ofslander, may attempt to misrepre- | 
sent that affair, I shall just mention the objectin view, | 
viz: to drive the stock out of Bergen Neck; to prevent | 
the enemy from receiving constant supplies frem that 
quarter, and in case of siege to secure to our own use | 
those cattle which they would carry into New York; one | 
other was the destruction of the refugee post near Bull’s | 
Ferry, consisting of a block-house, surrounded by a/| 
stockade and abbatis, with a ditch or parapet serving as | 
a covered way, garrisoned by refugees, tories, and all | 
the banditti, and robbers and horse thieves of that coun- 
try, with some pieces of artillery. But the grand ob- | 
ject was to draw the arms which General Clinton bro’t 
from Charleston, made up of grenadiers, guards and 
light infantry, into the defiles of the mountain in the vi- | 
cinity of Fort Lee, where we expected them to land, in 
order to succour the refugee post,or to endeavour to cut 
off our retreat to New Bridge: the object to them was 
Von. IV. 30 
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hree thousand British 
embarked at Phillips’ and fell down opposite the land- 


ings, where the 6th and 7th regiments were posted, with 
orders to secrete themselves until the enemy had debark- 
ed, and then to meet them in the gorge of the defiles, 
and with the point of the bayonet to dispute the pass at 
every expense of blood, until the arrival of the first and 
second brigades, which would place the British boys be- 


_ tween three such fires, aided by the bayonet, too much 
| for human firmness to withstand; but these gentry pru- 


dently remained on board, which was a less hostile po- 
sition than that ef the Jersey shore. I may now with 
safety mention, that one object not the least, was to di- 


vert their attention from the meditated attempt upon 
| Rhode Island, in a combined attack by land and water 
on the French fleet at that place. 


Six thousand men 
were actually embarked, who have been delayed by this 
maneeuvre for four days, a circumstance which will ren- 
der their meditated attack totally abortive. ‘1 always 
had the highest opinion of the Pennsylvania troops; if it 
were possible, on this occasion they would have increas- 


‘ed my admiration. 


Tell Mrs. Delany and Mrs. Pcters, that of equal rank, 
no country or service can produce a more worthy officer 
than their brother, Lieutenant Colonel Robinson; if he 
has « fault, it is extreme excess of bravery. He com- 
manded the first regiment that day; his horse was wound- 
ed under him in two places, and his coat riddled by 
musket balls and buck shot;—he has deservedly be- 
come the idol of his soldiers. 

Yours, most respectfully, 
ANTHONY WAYNE. 

Col. Thomas Robinson, whom Gen. Wayne mentions 
in the above letter, was a native of New Castle county, 
state of Delaware. He entered the Pennsylvania line 
when he was very young, and continued in it during the 
war, greatly esteemed both in and out of the army. 

After the close of the war, he returned to his native 
state, and settled himself as an agriculturist on his patri- 
monial farm, where he exercised a most splendid hospi- 
tality to all who entered histhreshokl. | He was honor- 
ed by the state of Delaware with many important trusts, 
both civil and military; and at the time of his decease, 
which eccurred a few years since, he was Vice-President 
of the Pennsylvania Society of Cincinnati. 

It has been said that Gen. Wayne’s expedition to Ber- 
gen Neck afforded a theme for the poetical pen of the 
Adjutant General of the British army, the ill-fated, 
though accomplished, Major John Andre. |The verses 
were, and perhaps yet are exhibited in Peale’s museum, 
Philadelphia, and are pronounced to be autegraphical. 
In this playful sally of the Major’s muse, Gen. Wayne is 
represented in the character of a tanner, driving off cat- 
tle for the sake of their hides, &c. 

( To be continued ) 











FIRST REPORT OF THE CANAL COMMIS. 
SIONERS. 

During the progress of the Register,” we have pub- 
lished all the reports of the Canal Commissioners which 
have appeared in that period, Previously to commenc- 
ing this work there were several presented to the Leg- 
islature, which in order to complete the series, we have 
concluded to publish. The following is the first report: 
First Report of the Canal Commisssioners. —Itead in Se 

nate, January 5, 1826. 
Canal Commissioners Office 
Philadelphia, December 30, 1825. 

Sin.—l have the honor to enclose to your excellency, 
the first Report of the Canal Commissioners. 

With the highest respect, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant. 
JOHN SERGEANT, President, 

His excellency J. ANDREW Suvuzr, 

Governor of Pennss lvani 
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The Commissioners appointed by his excellency the 
Governor of Pennsylvania,under the authority of an act 
of the Legislature, entitled, ““An Act to appoint a board | 
of Canal Commissioners,” have the houor, in compliance 
with the requisition of the eighth section of the said Act, 
to submit the following Report in part. 

In consequence of one of the Commissioners first 
named by the Governor, having declined the appoint- 
ment, andthe time necessarily employed in supplying | 
his place, the Board could not be organized until the 
fourth of July, when John Sergeant was elected Presi- 
dent, and Joseph M’Ilwaine appointed Secretary, how- | 
ever, the Commissioners who had accepted, sensible of | 
the great importance of the duty assigned them: and de- 
sirous that there might be no unnecessary delay in en- | 
tering upon its execution, were occupied in making | 
such provisional arrangements and obtaining such infor- | 
mation as might enable the Board when organized, to | 
proceed without loss of time. 

The objects enumerated in the act,it was very evident | 
could not all be advantageously attended to in one ses- 
sion. The board were therefore obliged to make a se- | 
lection, and in doing so they deemed it their duty to | 
follow the order pointed out by the act, as that which | 
had been established by the wisdom of the Legislature. | 
giving the priority to those routes which were first 
named in the act. Accordingly they made the earliest 
practicable arrangements for examining the routes by 
the Susquehanna and the Juniata, to the Allegheny and 
Pittsburg, and thence to Lake Erie. 

For this purpose they engaged successively, the servi- 
ces of William Wilson, of Lycoming, John Davies, of 
Dauphin, John Mitchell, of Centre, and Francis W. 
Rawle, of Clearfield, all of them citizens well qualified | 
for performing the duties assigned them. 

It was the desire of the board to have obtained the 
aid of an experienced practical engineer, and they made 
every exertion to do so, but it was found to be imprac- 
ticable: all who were known by their established repu- 
tation, having been previously engaged for the season. | 

Subsequent experience and further information, have 
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past summer, the aid ofan engineer of the description 
mentioned, was by no means indispensible, nor even 


very important, however valuable it may be in a future | 


stage of the business. 

The instructions to the several persons employed as 
before stated, were in conformity with a plan of ope- 
rations which appeared to the board best calculated to 





effectuate the views of the legislature, and which they 
will now endeavour toexplain. From the Allegheny 
mountain at or near to Blair’s gap, and in the neighbor- 
hood of the head waters of the Juniata and Conemaugh, 
to the head waters of the Sinnemahoning branch of the 
Susquehanna, there is a ridge which may be considered 
generally, as the dividing summit in that direction be- 
tween the easternand western waters. This ridge pass- 
ing through an unsettled country, thickly covered with 
timber, and hitherto little explored or known, had nevy- 
er (it is believed) undergone a careful examination on 
both sides ofit. The stréams which flow to the east 
and the west in a great measure determine the course 
to be thence pursued, as it is believed that a navigable 
connexion must follow very nearly the vallies of these 
streams, and they are understood to present no insupe- 
rable difficulty. But which of these should be used, 
where there were several, and how they should be used, | 
whether as feeders or otherwise, it was evident must | 
depend upon the point at which the summit should be | 
passed, and the manner of passing it. 

The great problem to be solved then, as it appeared 
to the board, was, whether water could be carried over 
this summit in sufficient quantity to answer tlie pur- | 
poses of navigation, at what elevation, and at what point | 
or points. It became necessary therefore to have an ex- | 
tensive and accurate examination of this ridge at the 
several points which offered a probability of passage, in 
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order that the legislature might have the fullest infor- 
mation: that the several points might be compared as to 
advantage and disadvantsge, with each other, and that 


any or all of them might be compared with the Juniata 


summit. 

Mr. Wilson was employed to make the examination 
on the Sinnemahoning branch, Mr. Davies was employ- 
ed on the Juniata summit, Mr. Mitchell on the head 
waters of the west branch of the Susquehanna, and sub- 
sequently Mr. Rawle on the head waters of Clearfield 
creek. They were severally instructed to make their 
examinations with the utmost attainable accuracy, and to 
note and communicate all such matters as appeared to 
They were especially directed to be 
very careful in taking the levels and measuring the 
streams, so that the materials for exact calculation, on 
these two essential points, might be furnished to the 
board. And fo enable them to execute these instruc- 
tions, they were supplied with excellent instruments, 


purchased by the commissioners, (with the exception of 
one belonging to the state) expressly for the work. 


One of the commissioners accompanied Mr. Davies 
in the greater part of this work, and another gave his 
personal aid, during a part of the season, to Mr. Wilson 
and to Mr. Mitchell. 

To be inthe neighbourhood of the scene of these in- 


| teresting operations,and to acquire some general knowl- 


edge of the country, the Board held a meeting at the 
town of Clearfield.—Two of the members departed, af- 
ter the adjournment, ina direction towards Lake Erie. 
One of them pursued the course by the town of Erie, 
and thence down the lake and along the New York ca- 


'nal; andthe other, after visiting Meadville and Con- 


neaught lake, passed down to Pittsburg, and thence to 
Philadelphia. 

Having made these arrangements, and continuing to 
make such inquiries as would enable them to fulfil the 
trusts committed to them, the Board were obliged to 
wait the result. The season has proved favorable.— 
The surveyors have not been much interrupted by bad 


; ° | weather, and the streams have been unusually low, so 
induced the board to believe that for the work of the | 


that the water they afforded at the time of examination 
may be regarded as the minimum quantity. 

The work of the season, on the ground, is now com- 
pleted. It includes the following particulars, to wit: 

1. An examination of the several summits on the 
route by the west branch of the Susquehanna—a mea- 
surement of distances and levels from the several surr- 
mits to a common point on the Susquehanna, and from 
that common point to the mouth of the Juniata. 

2. An examination of the Juniata summit,and measure- 
ment and levels, thence by the Conemaugh, Kiskimine- 
tas and Allegheny, to Pittsburg. 

3. A connection of these levels with each other, and 
with the point established by the late commissioners,on 
the Allegheny mountain, soas to give the comparative 
elevation of all these points. 

But the surveyors have not yet been able to make 
their Reports and furnish the necessary drafts. These, 
it is hoped, will soon be prepared, and the commission- 
ers will then have it in their power to make a full Re- 
port. They regret that this delay should occur, but as 
it has been unavoidable, they hope a sufficient excuse 
for it will be found in the circumstances already advert- 
ed to. 

It will be seen from the preceeding statement, that 
the board have not thought it necessary to cause a sur- 
vey and measurement to be made, and levels to be taken 
down the Juniata. Having been furnished with the 
notes of the late commisionérs, they are satisfied that 
the results given in their Report are sufficiently correct 
to render an examination at this time superfluous, and 
their accuracy will be further tested by the connected 
surveys which have been made under the authority of 
the Board. 

Neither have they as yet made any examinations be- 
yond the Allegheny river. They are not unaware of 
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the importance of the connection with Lake Erie, nor 
unmindful of the interest felt in it by a large portion of 
their fellow citizens, whose wishes are entitled to regard. 
But besides being in a measure obliged to apply their 
force, during the past summer, chiefly to the summit 
between the Susquehanna and Allegheny, there were 
two considerations which seemed to them to render it | 
less objectionable, if not quite expedient, to postpone | 
the survey beyond the Allegheny. One of them was, | 
that extensive examinations had already been made, and | 
at the period spoken of, were still going on, under the | 
direction of the government of the United States, of | 
which, when completed, the agents of the state would 
have the full advantage. The other was, that the course 
of the improvernent beyond the Allegheny might, in 
some degree, be determined by the route adopted on 
this side. 

In relation to this part of the proposed surveys and 
examinations, one fact is stated, and generally believed 
to be correct, which it may be material for the legisla- 
ture to know. It is, that a communication between the 
Ohio& Lake Erie, within the limits of Pennsylvania, wheth- 
er it be by the Beaver river or the Allegheny, must be 
supplied on the summit level fromthe waters of French 
creek, and those waters are not sufficient for the supply 
of more than one canal. It would seem, therefore, to 
be a measure of prudence on the part of the common- 
wealth, so to reserve its power over that stream, or over 
any communication that may be formed by means of it, 
as to secure a connection with the great line on this side 
the Allegheny. 

It will alsobe perceived, from the preceding state- 
ment, that the board have not caused surveys and mea- 
surements to be made and levels to be taken, down the 
several streams that flow from the dividing ridge into 
the Allegheny. The general elevation will be known 
from the connected levels, and the levels dawn the Con- 
emaugh, Kiskeminetas and Allegheny, and an estimate 
can be made of the distances. Until the point shall be 
fixed at which the dividing ridge shall be passed, it is 
obviously impossible to say, which of these streams will 
be used; and to measure, examine and level them al{, 
seemed to be putting the state to useless expense. 

With the data which the board will furnish in their 
next report, they hope to afford the means of forming 
an accurate opinion upon the comparative merits of the 
two great lines of communication by the Juniata and 
west branch of the Susquehanna, as well as cf the com- 
parative advantages of the several points of passing the 
summit by the last mentioned route. 

And the board, again expressing their regret at the | 
unavoidable delay, respectfully ask to be permitted to | 
make a further and full report, as soon as the necessary 
materials shall be provided. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

By order of the Board, 
JOHN SERGEANT, President. 

Attest—Josern M‘itvarne, Sec’y. 
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RECORDS OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Abstract of the state records at Harrisburg, made by 
Thomas Sergeant, Esq. when Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, and by him presented to the Historical Com- 
mittee of the American Philosophical Society, Nov. 3, 
1819.—1748 to 1758. 
Continued from page 221. 


1750—October 16. Message from Gov. Clinton to 
the Assembly: ‘*Sorry to acquaint them that the French 
are determined at all events to bring off the Indians 
from our,alliance. In consequence of this resolution 
they have been using all possible artifices to corrupt the 
Six Nations at Onondago, and have also lately sent a 
very large and valuable present to be distributed among 
the Six Nations at Ohio, and provided magazines of pro- 
visions and warlike stores at Detroit to be in’readiness 
against the Spring.” 


ET 





Answer of Assembly: Presents provided—request that 
the proprietary would grant additional. 

1750-51—January 19. Letter from Gov. Clinton:— 
“That he intended meeting the Six Nations and their. 
allies in June next, at Albany. Suggesting an union of 
Councils on Indian affairs—requesting the Governor to 
meet him at Albany in person or send Commissioners.” 
Letter from George Crogham, Logstown in Ohio, Dec. 16 





| He arrived there the 15th, was told by Indians they saw 
| Jean Coeur 150 miles up the river, where he intends 
| building a fort. The Indians he had seen were of opin- 


ion the English should have a fort or forts on this river, to 
secure the trade. They expecta war with the French 
next spring. 

February 6. Letter from Gov. Clinton, Fort George, 
Jan, 29, 1750. “1 send you a copy of an inscription on 
a leaden plate stolen from Jean Coeur in the Seneca’s 
country as he was going to the Ohio.” 


**Inscription on the leaden plate buried at Ohio. 


LAN. 1769. py REGNE DE LOVIS XV ROY DE 
FRANCE NOVS CELERON COMMANDANT DVN 
DETACHMENT ENVOTE PAR MONSIEUR LE M’IS 

DE LA GALISSONIERE COMMANDANT GENERAL DE 

LA NOUVELLE FRANCE POVR RETABLIR LA 
TRANQUILLITE DANS QVELQVES VILLAGES SAUVAGES 
DE CES CANTONS AVONS ENTERRE CE PLAQVE 

AU CONFLVENT DE IL’ ONYO ET DE TCPADAKOJNCE29 JUILLET 
PRES DE LA RIVIERE OYO AUTREMENT BELLE 
RIVIERE POUR MONUMENT DE RENOUVELLEMENT DE 
POSSESSION QUE NOUS AVONS PRIS DE LA DITTE 
RIVIERE OYO ET DE TOVTES CELLES QUI ¥ 
TOMBENT ET DE TOVTES LES TERRES DES DEUX 
COTES JUSQUE AVX SOVRCES DES DITTES RIVIERES 
AINSI QvE’N ONT JOVY OV DV JOVIR LHS 
PRECEDENTS ROIS DE FRANCE ET QUILS SY 

SONT MAINTENUS PAR LES ARMES ET PAR LES 
TRATTIES SPECIALMENT PAR CEVX DE RISWICK 

D? VTRECHT ET Dp’ AIX-LA-CHAPELLE. 

February 9. Letter from Proprietaries suggesting the, 
building a stone house with small bastions, and a small 
force to protect our traderson the Ohio. __ 

May 7, (George Croghan and Mr. Andrew Montour 
sent out with presents to the Indians on the Ohio, and 
speeches. 

August 12. Letter from Jonquiere to Gov. Hamilton. 
From Skenango, June 6,1751. “Sir Monsr. the Mar- 
quis de la Jonquiere, Governor of the whole of New 
France, having honored me with his orders to watch 
that the English should make no treaty in the continent 
of the Belle Riviere, | have directed the traders of the 
Governor to withdraw. You are not ignorant, sir, that 
all the lands of this continent have always belonged to 
the King of France, and that the English have no right 
to come there to trade. My General bas ordered me to 
apprise you of what | have done, in order that you may 
not pretend ignorance of the reasons of it; and he has 
given me this order, with so much the more reason, 
since jt is now two years since Monsr. Celeron by order. 
of M. Gallissoniere, then Commandant General, warned 
many English traders who were treating with the sava- 
ges of Belle Riviere, against what they were doing, and 
they promised him not to return again to treat on their 
lands, as M. de Celeron wrote to you, lest any thing 
might happen. 

August 21. Message from Gov. to Assembly: “Gen. 
Agreeably to your request im your message of October 
last, I acquainted the Hon. Proprietaries with your ex- 
pectation that they would bear a part of the charges ari- 
sing upon treaties and other negociations with the Indi- 
ans. In answer to which they have been pleased to di- 
rect me to acquaint the assembly that they do not con- 
ceive themselves under any obligation to contribute, to 
Indian or any other public expenses, even though tax- 
es were laid on the people for the charges of Govern- 
ment: but as there is not ene shilllng levied on the peo- 
ple for that service, there is the less reason fer asking: it 














from them. ‘Notwithstanding this, they have 
themselves with paying tothe Interpreter much more 
than could be due to him on any treaties for land, and 
are, at this time at the expense of maintaining his son 
with atutorin the Indian country, to learn their lan- 
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charged | they had voted large presents to the Indians amounting 


| to £800. 
Aug. 7. 30 odd French canoes, part of an army of 
6,000 French and 500 Indians, destined for the Ohio, 
commanded by Mr. Morin, passed Oswego. ‘Their ob- 


- : ; saaiee na) cis tate » 66 2 tmits be 
. ’ 
guages and customs for the service of the province, as | ject they stated to be “to settle the limits between us 


well as of sundry other charges on Indian affairs. That 
they have been at considerable expenses for the service 
of the province both in England and here. All which 
being considered, and that they purchase the land from 
the Indians, and pay them for it, and that they are un- 
der no greater obligation to contribute to the public 
charges than any other chief Gov’r of any of the other 
Colonies. ‘They would have been well pleased to have 
been freed from the necessity of giving a disagreeable 
answer to any application upon the subject. 

August 21. Assembly disapproves of the proprieta- 
ry’s suggestion of building a strong-house stating that 
upright and friendly dealings have answered best. 

August 24. Account from Gov. Clinton that 1200 
French had passed Oswego to cut off some western. In- 
dians in alliance with the English; also the French 
were building a three masted vessel on Lake Erie, at 
Cataraugas. 

October 3. Letter from Gov. Clinton, Fort George, 
in N. York, to Gov’r General of Canada, June 12, 1751: 
remonstrating against building a fortified house on the 
Niagara, and desiring six Englishmen prisoners to be 
set at liberty; demanding reparation for violence com- 





and them at Ohio; that they claim all the lands descend- 

ing or terminating in the great Lake. In case of oppo- 

sition they will support it by force of arms—and to cause 
| all English traders to leave those paris. That they have 
power to build forts,” &c. at which the five vations 
seemed exasperated, and determined.on resistanee. 

The half king sent a message from Logstuwn, June 
22, 1753—that le and his brethren together with the 
six nations, the Twightwees, Shawanese and Delawares, 
were coming downto pay the Governor a visit, but 
were prevented by information arriving that there were 
500 French and 10 Connewaugeroons within two days 
journey of that place, requesting a number of the Gov- 
ernor’s people to meet them at the forks of the Alleghe- 
ny, and see the reason of their coming. They did not 
want the French to come among them, but wanted the 
| English whose friends they were.” Other accounts sfa- 
| ted that the six nations were averse to see the English 
| and French coming, and only wanted a few traders and 
to be at peace. Others that they were divided and 

could not resist the French without English assistance of 
fighting men. 
Sept. 5, 1753. 


{ 
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Message of Assembly to Governor.— 


mitted on territory of the five nations subject to his | The assembly had passed a bill for striking £2000. The 


Britannic majesty. 

Answer. 
five nations were subjects of his Brittannic majesty.— 
They called themselves his brothers and were indepen- 
dent. If they belonged to any crown they were natu- 
rally belonging to the King of France. The French 
were the first whites that appeared on their territory; 
the first to form treaties, and were called their fathers. 


They had had uninterrupted possession. But they were | 
The English should not complain, as | 


independent. 
they did not. 


The five English captured were mere 


runners in the wood, people not acknowledged. He re- | 


fers for the reason of the capture to the letters of Cele- 
von and himself. 

Aug. 30,1752. Two Frenchmen and 240 Indians 
came to tie town of the Twightwees in Allegheny (in am- 
ity with the governor,on the 21st June, and attacked the 
people there residing. One white man and 14 Indians 
killed, and 5 white men taken prisoners in the skirmish. 
The party attacking reported that they had a commis- 
sion from the Governor of Canada to kill all such Indi- 
ans as are in amity with the English, and to take the 
persons and effects of English traders. ‘The Piankashaw 
king,taken, killed,and eaten, say the T'wightwees in their 
message to the Governor. 

May 21, 1753. Accounts that a large armament of 
French and Indians had passed by Oswego, destined as 
supposed for Ohio, in order to take possession of that 
country, and build forts on that river, on which messen- 
gers had been sent by Potowmac and Juniata to Ohio, 
te give the Indians notice. The messenger reported on 
his return, that he found the Indians not a little intimida- 
ted at the large armament of French and French Indi- 
ans that had gone towards Ohio. Especially as the Gov- 


ernor of Canada had sent a message to them that the | 


King of France, their master, had raised a number of 
soldiers to chastise the Twightwees and drive away all 
the English traders from Ohio, and take their own 
lands.” ‘That there was a strong party for the French, 
among the Indians, particularly the Senecas. Message 
io Assembly —recommending that means should be used 
to assist and protect the Indians and the Ohio country 
against the French. , 
May 30. Accounts that 150 French and Indians had 


Governor added a clause “that it should have no effect 


Montreal, 10th Aug.—Denying that the | till it should receive the Royal approbation.” This the 


house objected to. 
| Septem. 22. Richard Peters, Isaac Norris and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, Esquires, commissioned to meet and 
| treat with the chiefs of the Ohio Indians at Carlisle. 
| Nov. 14. They Report. Arrived at Carlisle 26th 
| Sept. Found the Indians there—-they were the most 
considerable of the 6 nations—Delawares, Shawanese, 
with deputies from the wightwees & Owandots. They 
had in vain forbid the French to come up from on their 
lands. ‘They were ready to strike the French, A large 
present of goods was given them. While in Council, an 
| account was brought ihe Indians, from Ohio, that a large 
army of French who had entered the country in the 
spring and had built a fort near the heads of the Ohio, 
were now actuaily coming down that river to a Virginia 
settlement situate in the fork of Monongahela with in- 
tent to build a fortthere. Ala-med at this news the In- 
dians made immediate preparations to return. 

Nov. 15. A man of war arrived in Virginia with let- 
ters from Right Honorable Earl of Holderness, Secreta- 
ry of State, to all the Governors of NorthAmerica. The 
one to Goy. Hamilton,dated W bitehall, 25th of Aug. 1758: 

“Sir—His majesty having received information of the 
march of a considerable number of Indians not in alli- 
ance with the King, supported by some regular Euro- 
pean troops, intending, as it is apprehended, to commit 
some lostilities in parts of his majesty’s dominions in 
| North America, I have the King’s command to send you 

this intelligence and to direct you to use your utmost 
diligence to learn how far the same may be well ground- 

ed, and to put you upon your guard that you may be at 
all events in a condition to resist any hostile attempt 

that may be made upon any parts of his majesty’s do- 
minions within yeur government; and to direct you in 
_ the King’s name, that in case the subjects of any foreign 
| prince or state should presume to make any encroach- 
| ment on the limits of his majesty‘s dominion or to erect 
| forts on his majesty’s lands, or commit any other act of 


| hostility, you are immediately to represent the injustice 


of such proceeding, and to require them forthwith to 
desist from any such unlawful undertaking. But if, 
| notwithstanding your requisition, they should still per- 


arrived at a carrying-place leading from Niagara to the | sist, you are then to draw forth the armed force of the 


heads of the Ohio. 
blay 31. Assembly’s message to the Governor, tha 


province, and to use your best endeavours to repel force 
by force. But as it is his majesty’s determination not 
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tobe the aggressor. I have the King’s command most 
strictly to enjoin you not to make use of the armed force 
under your direction, excepting within the undoubted 
limits of his majesty’s dominions. And whereas it may 
be greatly conducive to his majesty’s service, that all | 
his provinces in America should be aiding and assisting 
each other in case of invasion. I have it particularly in 
charge from his majesty to acquaint you, that it is his 
royal will and pleasure, that you should keep up an ex- 
act correspondence with all his majesty’s Governors on 
the Continent, and in case you shall be informed by any 
of them of any hostile attempts, you are immediately to 
summons the General Assembly within your govern- | 
ment, and lay before them the necessity of mutual assis- 
tance and engage them to grant such supplies as the 
exigency of affairs may require. I have wrote by this | 
conveyance to all his majesty’s Governors to the same | 
purpose.” 


| 








BETHLEHEM. 


The morning following our arrival in Bethlehen, we | 
had the pleasure of an introduction to several of its in- | 
labitants, among whom was Mr. Jedediah Weiss, a gen- | 
tleman whom strangers will invariably find polite and at- 
tentive when requested to act as a cicerone in their ram- 
bles through this interesting little village. Under his 
guidance we visited the Grave Yard, Church, Corpse 
Houses, &c.&c. The Burying Ground, notwithstand- 
ing itis an object which many endeavour studiously to 
avoid, is worthy the attention of strangers. True— 
there are no highly sculptured monuments reared over 
the cold clay of the departed, bearing lengthened pan- 
egyrics upon the saintly characters of those who have 
fallen victims to the ruthless hand of time; but, in accor- 
dance with the humble and dignified principles of the 
Moravian creed, every thing is plain and unadorned.— 


their departed brother or sister; and the melancholy 
notes as they fall on the ear ina calm morning are pe- 
culiarly solemn and impressive. The Church on the 
outside is plain, and the interior presents a perfect re- 
semblance to the exterior. Every thing is simple and 
unornamented, and those who designed and executed 
the work seem to have adopted the motto of nature’s, 
greatest poet. The organ is one of the best in the coun- 
try, and the vocal and instrumental music of the Beth- 
lehem choir we presume is but rarely exceeded in any 
ofour churches. In truth, we are doubtful whether our 


| large cities can produce better music than our Bethle- 


hem friends, and strangers who have had the gratifica- 


| tion of hearing the band, will concur with usin opinion. 


In the afternoon we attended the church and were much 
gratified at perceiving the complete order which pre- 
vailed. The scholars from the Seminary entered with 
their instructresses, hand in hand, and the smaller chil- 
dren entering in the same manner, with the services, 
and the devotions of those present, all combined was 
calculated to leave a highly favourable impression ef 
their manners and customs, laws and institutions upon 
the mind of a stranger. 

The Society take charge of their own poor, of which, 
however, there are very few; another argument in fa- 
vour of their regulations. Industry, sobriety, order and 
contentment seemed to have fixed their dwelling here,: 
and we can truly say that we have never visited a place 
where we experienced more pleasure than fell te our 
lot during the short stay we made in Bethlehem. 
| The tewn is supplied with water from the Monockosy 
|creek. The works are said to be the oldest in the state, 
| having been in operation more than eighty years, and 
we were informed that the Water works, at Fairmount, 
Philadelphia, were constructed on the principles adopt- 
ed at Bethlehem. We were shown the house where 
































The block of ‘cold pale marble,’ on the turf which cov- | General La Fayette lay during his recovery from the 
ers the remains of their brother or sister, bears the plain | wound he received at the battle of Brandywine, and 
inscription of the name, place of birth and death—simp- | were tojd that the woman whoacted as a nurse had an 
ly telkieg that they lived and died. This is one of the | interview with the Old General, when he visited this 
regulations of the society,—nothing more is allowed— | country the last time, and that she was now living in the 
and we love this manner of displaying the respect enter- | ‘Sister House.” There are many things about this vil- 
tained for our deceased friends. We prefer it to all the | lage calculated to interest and gratify, but much against 
‘pomp and circumstance of wo,’ the splendid cemetry, | eur inclination we were compelled to forego the pleas- 
or the studied eulogium; a stone, rude as it may be, is | ure of visiting them.— Lehigh Pioneer. 

sufficient to tell where we lie, and it matters little to him 

on whose pulseless bosom it reposes. The ground is COAL & WOOD. 

divided into various departments; males, females, adults,| A writer in “Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser” 
children and strangers, have their different places of | makes the following comparison. 

burial assigned them. Even here, as in every other ob- Estimate of Wood for a small Family. 

ject recognized within the jurisdiction of the society, all | ¢ ept. 1st—6 cords of good oak 

things are conducted with a due regard to system. ae 
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We next visited the ‘‘ Corpse House; ” where, on the | ee “a. 7 ss " = ‘s = o 
decease of any member of the society, their remains are Seninn tise Sa: teens teeter 
deposited for the space of three days; typical, we pre- plate aa: "+. en 
sume, of the death and burial of our Saviour. ‘The Piling. e : ‘ - 18%is 1 12% 
weeping willows, whose drooping branches overhang | Cordage . 3 S : 6 7 36 
this resting place of the dead, conveyed to the mind an | ; 
impression not frequently felt, of the solemnity and si- $6 79 $40 784 
lence which reigns in the narrow house prepared for all | F hi 675 is $13 50 
mankind. It stands detached from all other buildings— 2 cords 0 a wood, at - § ia - ; 00 
excluded from all communication with the stir and bus- Hau eee ee 8 1-00 - 2 00 
tle of business, and appears in character with the pur- So a ee ee 18 - 374 
pose to which it isdevoted. There is a feeling created Pi ite <<: an alge bal: ry - 12 
by the influence of such circumstances—trifling - they | Cordage, at - ere ” 
may appear to some—melancholy, yet pleasing, thus to 2 
pase all things in unison with the object to which $8 433. $57 78 








they are dedicated. 

The Church is one of the largest perhaps in the state. 
From the steeple a very beautiful, picturesque and ex- 
tended view can be obtained. In one direction the 


Estimate of Coal for the same. 
Sept. 1st. —Four tons of coal, at ; 
$6 50 delivered, is $26 00 











scene stretches for upwards of twenty miles along the| Breaking and putting in, 374 is 1 50 
course of the Lehigh, and the Water Gap, atithe Blue | a 
Mountains terminates the wandering explorations of the | $6 874 $27 50 
eye. 7 ! . a © 
When a death occurs, a part of the cheir ascend in the | Balance in favour of burning coal, $50 28 





steeple, where a requiem or funeral hymn is played for | 
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BOOKSELLERS. 


Catalogue of Booksellers in Pennsylvania, from the first 
settlement of the country to the commencement of the 
revolutionary war, in 1775. 

[From Thomas’ “History of Printing.”] 
PHILADELPHIA. 


1692. William Bradford,—sold pamphlets and oth- 
er small articles. 

1718. Andrew Bradford,—“sign of the Bible, in Se- 
cond-Street.” He was also a printer and binder. 

1718. John Copson,—bookseller, but dealt chiefly in 
othet goods; he was concerned with Andrew Bradford 
in the first newspaper which was published in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1729. Benjamin Franklin,—‘‘in Market Street.” He 
likewise was a printer and binder. 

1741. Alexander Annard,—“in Second-Street, near 
the Church.” 

1742. William Bradford, the younger—‘‘in Second 
Street.” 

1742. John Barkley,—‘at the sign of the Bible in 
Second street; from Great Britain. 

1742. James Reed;—‘‘next door to the Post-Office, 
in Market-street.” 

1742. Joseph Goodwin,——‘‘in Second-street, near 
Black-Horse alley.” He, afterward, removed into Black 
horse alley. Goodwin was from England, and was a 
bookseller, binder and stationer. It appears that he 
was a considerable dealer. 

1743. Stephen Potts,—-‘‘at the Bible and Crown, in 
Front-street.”’ 

1743. J. Schuppey,—‘‘at the sign of the Book: in 
Strawberry-alley;” he was a binder,and sold a few books. 
It is probable that he was a German. 

1743. Cornelia Bradford,—‘‘n Second-street.” 

1748. David Hall,—‘‘in Market-street.”” He wasa 
printer, and the partner of Franklin; he dealt largely in 
books and stationary, 

1755. Henry Sandy,—“Latitia Court.” 

1757. William Dunlap,—“in Market-street.” Dun- 
lap was bred to printing, which business he followed, 
but dealt somewhat extensively asa bookseller. About 
1767 he removed to Virginia, and settled there asa 
minister of the church of England. 

1758. Black Harry,—‘‘in Letitia Court,’ was a bin- 
der and sold small books, &c. 

1759. Andrew Steuart,—“Letitia Court;’’ but remo- 
ved in 1762, to “the Bible-in-Heart, in Second-street.” 
He was a printer and dealer in pamphlets. 

1760. James Rivington,—‘“in Second-street,” by his 
agent who became his partner in the following year. 

1761. Rivington & Brown,—“in Second-street,”’but 
they some time after took another stand. They were 
both from England. Rivington soon after opened book- 
stores in New York and Boston; and resided in N. York, 

1764. William Sellers,—‘“‘in Arch-street, between 
Second and Third streets;”’ he was a printer and book- 
seller, from England, and became the partner of David 
Hall. 

1765. Samuel Taylor,—‘Corner of Market and Wa- 
ter-streets.” ' 

1766. John Dunlap,—“in Market-street,” succeeded 
to the printing and bookselling business of William Dun- 
lap. 

1766. Robert Bell,—*at the Union Library, in Third 
street,” in 1770. He was from Ireland; became a prin- 
ter, and was celebrated as a book auctioneer. 

1766. William Woodhouse,—“in Front street, near 
Chesnut street;” afterward, ‘tin Second-street;” he was 
a binder and bookseller. 

1768. John Sparhawk,—“at the London Book-store, 
in Market-street;” afterward, at “the Unicorn and Mor- 
tar, in Second-street.”” He published several books. 

1768. John Anderton,—‘‘at the London Book-store, 
in Second-street.” He was from England; and,was a bin 
der, letter case and pocket book maker, and, as such, 


| 


first began business in New York. He sometimes ad- 
| vertised books fur sale in his own name; and, at other 
| times as connected with Sparhawk. 

1768. Roger Bowman,—merchant, sold boeks on 
consignment from Great Britain. 

1769. Robert Aitken,—commenced bookselling in 
Front-street; he was from Scotland, to which country 
he returned in 1770; but, in 1771, came back to Phila- 
delphia, and opened a book store and printing house 
‘tin Market street.” 

1770. Crukshanké& Collins, —‘‘in Third street,” were 
a short time partners as printers and booksellers. Af- 
terward, 

James Crukshank,—opened his printing house and a 
book-stere in Market-street. 

1770. James Steuart,—‘in Second-street, between 
Chesnut and Walnut streets,” from Glasgow, shopkeep- 
er, sold Scotch editions on commission. 

1770. Semple & Buchanan,—‘ ‘in Front-street;”’shop- 
keepers, from Scotland, sold Scotch editions on com- 
mission. Semple, ‘afterward, sold books and British 
goods. 

1771. Robert MacGill,—“Corner of Letitia Court,” 
binder and bookseller. 

1771. John MacGidbbons,-—‘‘in Front-street, between 

| Arch and Race streets.”” Not largely in trade. He pub- 
lished Josephus’ works in four volumes, octavo. 

| 1771. Sumuel Dellap,——“in Front street, between 

| Market and Arch streets;” he kept a book and print 
shop. 

1773. James Young,-—“at his Book-Stere, adjoining 
the London Coffee House.” 

1773. Thomas MacGee, jr.—Secont-street, neatly 
opposite Christ Church.” 

1773. George Reinhold,-—“in Market-street,” traded 
in Dutch books. 

GERMANTOWN. 

1735. Christopher Sower,--from Germany, printed 

and sold books in the German language. 

| 1744. Christopher Sower, jr —succeeded to the bu- 
| siness of his father. 
LANCASTER. 
| 1754. William Dunlap,—printer and bookseller.- 
| He removed to Philadelphia in 1757. 
1767. Charles Johnson,—‘‘in King-street.” 





PENNSYLVANIA CANAL. 
ImportTaNtT RESOLUTIONS. 


_ Ata meeting of the Board of Canal Commissioners, 
| at Harrisburg, on the 3d day of October, 1829, the fol- 
| lowing resolutions were adopted: 
_ Resolved, That the Board have the fullest confidence 
jin the wisdom, justice and liberality of the legislature, 
and feel assured that ample provision will be made, at 
) the earliest possible moment, to meet the engagements 
| of the state in the prosecution of the public works au- 
_thorised by law, and now under contract, and in pro- 
gress of execution. It is therefore recommended to the 


| acting commissioners and superintendents to prosecute 


the work upon their respective lines without remission. 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the respective 
| acting commissioners and superintendents to continue 
until the meeting of the legislature, on the first Tues- 
day in December next, to make the usual monthly esti- 
mates and to give to each contractor or person entitled 
to receive payment, a certificate of the amount due 
such person; which certificates shall be signed by the 
acting commissioners or superintendents, and counter- 
signed by the clerks, on the respective divisions, except 
on the French Creek feeder, where, there being no 
clerk, the principal engineer shall countersign the cer- 
tificates. 

Resolved, That the respective acting commissioners 
and superintendents are hereby directed to make a re- 
turn monthly to the auditor general, of the names of 
the persons to whom such certificates may be issued, 
with the amount and date of each. 
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Whereas there is good reason to believe that monied | no interruption in the exercises of the College.would 


institutions or individuals, friendly to the internal im- | 
provement of the state, will loan sufficient funds to the | 
Commonwealth to carry on the works on the Delaware | 
division, Columbia rail-road, Juniata division, Susque- | 
hanna division, North Branch division, and French 
Creek feeder, if an assurance be given that the funds so 
loaned will be expended on those lines: and 

Whereas the good of the Commonwealth and a regard 
for public opinion require that under existing circum- 
stances, where money can be obtained to carry on any 
part of the public works projected by the legislature 
and desired by the people, it ought not to be refused: 
Therefore, 

Resplved, That if ninety thousand dollars can be ob- 
tained on loan at five per cent. to be expended on the 
Delaware division, 45,000 dollars on the Philadelphia 
and Cumberland rail-road, 25,000 dollars for the Juni- 
ata division below Lewistown, 20,000 dollars for the 
Susquehanna division below Northumberland, 10,000 
dollars for the North Branch division, and 6,000 dollars 
for the French Creek feeder, the proper authorities be 
requested to negotiate a lean for the aforesaid sums, or 
any of them, to be specially expended upon the divi- 
sions as above specified. 








DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


The annual Commencement of Dickinson College 
took place in the Presbyterian church, in Carlisle, on 
Wednesday, the 23d of September, in presence of a large 
and brilliant assemblage of citizens and strangers. Af- 
ter the delivery of the following addresses by some of 
the members of the graduating class, viz :— 

Latin®alutatory, by Robert M‘Lelland; 

English do. by Philip N. Meade; 

An Oration on the emancipation of the Catholics of 
Ireland, by Edward J. Lowry; 

An Oration on the probable effects of the Colony at 
Liberia, by Samuel M‘Cullough; . 

An Qration en the religious susceptibility of man, by 
Thomas A. Carothers; 

An Oration on the perception of moral beauty, by 
Thomas Forster; 

An Oration on the moral effects of the fine arts, by 
Isaac Van Bibber; 

An Oration on the American character, by James H. 
Brady; 

A poem on the signs of the times, by James F. Latta; 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts was conferred on the fol- 
lowing 32 young gentlemen, viz:——Robert M‘Lelland, 
John C. Spayd, Edward J. Lowry, Thomas A. Caroth- 
ers, Thomas Forster, John C. M‘Kinney, James H. Bra- 
dy, James F. Latta, David Agnew, John R. Agnew, Jo- 
seph M. Briggs, Andrew B. Buchanan, Thomas K. Bull, 
James K. Davison, Lewis W. Foulke, Charles F. Himes, 
William I. Holmes, Edward C. Humes, Cyrus H. Ja- 
cobs, William C. M‘Pherson, Heister H. Muhlenburg, 
Benjamin M. Nyce, John B. Patterson, James A. Slay- 
maker, of Pa.; Philip N. Meade, William F. Nelson, of 
Va.; Samuel M‘Cullough, Isaac Van Bibber, William S- 
Davis, John A. Inglis, James C. Palmer, of Md.; Robert 
Birch, of N. Y. 

The Valedictory was then delivered by William F. 
Nelson, and an appropriate address was made to the 
class by the principal, Dr. Neill. The Honerary degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred on the Rev. Alexander 
M‘Farlane, of N. J. on the Rev. R. W. Cushman, of the 
Baptist Church of Philadelphia. The Alumnus degree 
of Master of Arts was conferred on the following alum- 
ni of College: George W. Buchanan, Henry L. Baugh- 
er, Lewis Eichelberger, William W. Gerhard, William 
N. Johnston, Adam Gilchrist, Robert J Poulson. 

At the close of the exercises, the president of the 
Board of Trustees announced that the board had elect- 
ed the Rev. Philip Lindsley, President of the Universi- 
ty of Tennessee, and formerly Professor in Princeten 
College, as principal of Dickinson College; and that 


take place. The large number of the class, and the 
great merit of their performance, combined, with other 
circumstances, to give the occasion unusual interest. 

The next session of the College will. commence on 
Wednesday the 28th of Oct. inst. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 
Erratum.—Owing to an accident after the proof 
sheets had passed the inspection of the Editor, a para- 
graph of four lines, in the last number, were placed at 
the bottom of the Ist column of page 214, which ought 
to have been at the top of the same page—-our readers 
are desired to correct it. Ep. Ree. 








There was a sharp frost in this city and vicinity on Sa- 
turday night. Onthe 14th there was frost at Athens, 
Georgia. Phil. paper, Sept. 29. 





Dor.estown, Bucks Co. Sept. 21. 

Large Potatoe-—We are informed that Mr. Jacob Ed- 
wards, of Northampton township, took from his patch, 
a few days ago, a potatoe which weighed two pounds 
and two ounces. We do not recollect of ever hearing 
of one so large before. Our potatoe crops are generally 
greater and the potatoes of a better quality this season, 
than for several preceding years. —Jntelligencer. 





A Squash was raised in the garden of Mr. John Weldy, 
Jr. at Reading, Pa. measuring 2 feet 74 inches in length, 
and 2 feet 3 inches in circumference, and weighing 34 
pounds. One quarter of a bushel of seed was taken 
from it. 





Sheep. —A gentleman who resides in the neighbour- 
hood of this city, has sold, during the present season, a 
flock of one hundred and eighty full blooded merino 
sheep, for the sum of 250 dollars. Inthe flock were 
100 ewes, and 50 lambs. 

The same gentleman in 1817, received five dollars a 
head for a flock of sheep, 90 in number, which were na 
way superior to those he has sold this year at the rate 
of $1 38 cents a head.—Phil. Gaz. 

BEtreronte, Sept. 22. 

The healthiness of our town is somewhat remarkable, 
Since last March, there has not been a solitary death, 
with the exception of two Blacks, one in consequence 
of intemperance, and the other of a fever contracted in 
Lewistown. We do not believe that there is a town in 
the state, with any thing like the same population, can 
boast of less mortality. We have-a pure and healthy at- 
mosphere, and it is seldem, indeed, that epidemics, or 
endemics, of any kind prevail. In many other parts of 
the state, at this time, and for some time past, there has 
been a great deal ef sickness, and in some parts, a fright- 
ful mortality. We cannot be too thankful that our 
town is an exception to all other towns, with regard to 
its general health.— Patriot. 





The postage bill for the House of Representatives of 
this state, for the last session, amounting to $4,588 00; 
and taking one third that amount for the Senate, we have 
an aggregate of $6,117. Har. Iut. 





DIED, en the 20th August last, at the house of Peter 
Lukens, in Mooreland township, Montgomery Co. after 
a few days illness, Mrs. Abigael Barnes, relict of Robert 
Barnes, in the 100dth year of herage. Her faculties 
were but little impaired. She walked about the house, 
and eut of doors quite sprightly, but a few days before 
her death; could see to read, thread her needle, & sew 
without spectacles. She wasremarkable for her cheer- 
ful temper and contented mind, which no doubt was one 
cause of her protracted life. 
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Mount Carbon Rail Road.—On Wednesday last, W.| Afew daysago, while levelling ene of the streets of 
R. Hopkins, Esq. an able and experienced Engineer, } Allegheny, the skeletons of four human beings were dis- 
arrived at this place, to take charge of the construction | covered near the outlet of the canal. The bones were 
of the above road. He is now actively engaged in level- | perfectly sound. One of the four had been buried in a 
ing and fixing uponthe route. We understand the road | wooden coffin secured with iron nails, and had probably 
will be graded this fall, and the rails laid early in the| beenawhite man. The other three, from the orna- 
Spring. - ments discovered about them were no doubt Indians. — 

West Branch Rail Road.—Last week the ground was | One of them appeared to have been a very large man; 
broken to commence this improvement, and upwards | a gentleman, who measured a thigh bone, thinks not 
of one hundred and fifty men are now engaged in gra- | less than seven feet high. Pittsburgh Gaz. 
ding the ground preparatory to laying the road, It will 
consist of two tracks—laid ina very substantial manner. 
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Auction Duties. The following is the amounts of du- 


The road commences at Schuylkill Haven, and ex-| ties paid the last quarter by the 


tends up to the confluence of the West and West West R. F. Allen, - 


undernamed auctioneers: 
- 7310 46 


branches of the Schuylkill—from whence branches will Jennings, aM . 6678 16 
follow the direction of the two streams to the foot of the Gillingham; - ~ ° 5454 12 
Broad Mountain; making a distance, altogether, of a- Ford, : ° . . 4300 07 
bout 17 miles. It is supposed that the whole route will Graham, - - ° . 2284 14 
be completed by the middle of next season. Lippincott, f e -s 1695 44 
At Schuylkill Haven, a beautiful tewn has been laid Richards, - . . : 880 
out by Mr. Daniel J Rhoads and others, who offer lots Thomas; - ‘ = A 447 
for sale on very accomodating terms. Freeman, : . : 297 17 


The distance of the different rail roads completed, 
commenced, and contemplated, in this region, is as fol- 
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lows: Inward for September 1829, 
Schuylkill Valley Rail Road, 10 miles es x | = 
Mourt Carbon do, s © Big| = wo = 
Mill Creek do. 4 Where from. 3 |e e 18 g 2 
West Branch do. 17 | -ilols | zi 3 
Little Schuylkill do. 22 . : 
— | Holland, - . ° [1] | 963 
Making an aggregate distance of 61 miles | England, - - - 4;1)2 | 2474 
The estimate is independent of the numerous lateral | British West Indies, - 1 “| 146 
roads that will branch off from the main tracks through- | British American Colonies, 318 1453 
out almost every portion of the coal country. Danish West Indies, - 1/1 253 
If we cansend to market this season 65,000 tons of | French Ports on Atlantic, 22.2 345 
coal, with our present crippled mode of conveyance to | South America, - - 8|1 1°47 
the landings, what quantity may the consumers expect | Cuba, ° 2 + | | 3 43 
from us next year, when the greater part of the above | Hayti, - . - 9 246 
mighty engines will be put in force’— Miner’s Journal. Brazils, - . ° 1 1 666 
, eae Malaga, - + » 1 145 
The Canal.--Yesterdy we understand the water was| Madeiraa - -~— - 1 165 
let into the Canal atthe dam at North’s Island, and a-| Gibraltar, - ° ° 84 
bout the middle of the day a boat with a number of pas- | Africa, - . . 1 297 
sengers arrived and was hailed by the applause and a, - . [6 | 1 |25])12] | 8152 


shouts of a large céncourse of citizens, who had agsem- 

bled there to witness the novel scene. The boat passed | 
on the acqueduct, where, we are informed, the water | 
was let out into the river, after a full test that this sec- 











Coastwise Inward, 











92 vessels, 7626 tons. 











tion of the canal will answer every expectation, when | onl & ©) = 
completely finished.— Perry Forrester, Oct. 1. Wh S15) els oe 

é vere to. 3 2 & 518 3 

Juniata Rolling Mill and Nail Factory. | "|¢e\¢ 8 ze} & 

This very extensive and well arranged establishment is ee bat es 

situated on the north side of the Allegheny river, and | prance Towns. - . 1 190 
on the east side of the Pennsylvania Canal. The pro- England, - me 7 1 482 
prietors are Messrs, James Anderson, Sylvanus Lothrop, | yanish West Indies, - 3 426 
and Henry Blake. The worksare propelled by an ad-| oy ogigh West citi 5 369 
mirable steam Engine of 110 horse power. When in) natch West Indies, - 1 122 
full operation,the proprietors calculate toemploy sixty | pitch Fast Sefliee eo : as. 
hands. They expectto roll fifteen hundred tons of| couth America. -  - 1 1\9 692 
blooms into bar iron, boiler iron, sheet iron, &c. and | British ial Colonies 4 373 
to make four hundred tons of nails annually. To drive | Cuba : ‘ r ’ 219 yi 
the engine will — about 450 to 500 buhshels of coal | ’ Le Bk 8 oe 
daily, which will cost them three cents and a half per | 2 % 
bushel at the works. P Total, . 3 10/8 3424 


We were on Monday last, highly gratified in witness- 
ing the first operation of this establishment in rolling a 
bar of iron from the bloom.— Pittsburg. 





Costwise, outward, 


75 vessels, 8249 tons. 
Aurora & Pa. Gaz. 





The Rev. Mr. Hoover was on Monday afternoon unan- Printed every SATURDAY MORNING by WILLIAM F. 
or of the Fi ssbvteri GEDDES, No. 59 Locust Street. Philadelphia; where, and at 

Sel) —— ne ieee oth ae oo church | the PUBLICATION OFFICE, IN FRANKLIN PLACE, second 
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thankfully received. Price FIVE DOLLARS per annum, payable 
annually by subscribers residing in or near the city, or where 
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Pennsylvania Hospital, Oct. 1st. 1829. 
Rain fallen during September 2. 01 inches. 
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